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| HE Facts which are given to Hy World 
T* in the courſe of this Work, are of the 

: moſt public notoriety. The efficiency 

of them is the proper, and the only neceſſary 
| ſupport: A Name of Conſequence might give 
them brillianey, but could not add to their 
own great and internal ſtrength. A Name, 
therefore, without that Conſequence, will not 
be productive of any benefit to them: Under 
Qis impreſſion, the Author would certainly 
have again omitted his Name to this, as he 
did to the former Edition, had not other reaſons 
been urgent with him to the contrary; Theſe 
were ſuggeſted; by obſerving in Lord Shefhield's 
Treatiſe upon the Commerce of the American 
States; a ſtrange perverſion of his Arguments, 
falſe deductions drawn from them, and even 
his words miſquoted. Compelled, therefore, 
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to bring forward his Name to the Public, in 


defence of his Opinions, he ſubmits to the 
neceſſity with humility and deference. 


Wurxkvzx a Perſon is poſſeſſed of material 
information on any National Object, it is a 


duty which he owes to the Public, to com- 
municate it to them. At this great and ſolemn 
period, when the moſt important Revolution 
perhaps ever known, has juſt paſſed; and under 
circumſtances which, during their operation, 


menaced us in the moſt alarming manner, it 


would be a criminal negligence to with-hold 


* 's Ws . 2 : | 
any knowledge that might contribute to the 
happy ſettlement of our future connexions with 


the States of America; a ſettlement upS 


which our own welfare in ſo great a meaſure 
depends. Dy OY 


Tux Author is charged in general terms, 
by Lord Sheffield, in page 7th of the Preface 
to the Obſervations which he has publiſhed, 
with arguing, | that * the American States, 
although now Foreign, ought to be indulged 

« with 


E 
1 with nearly all the Commeteial Privileges 
« and immunities which they enjoyed whilſt 
1 Britiſh Subjects that, in return, they will 
& ſupply our Weſt India Iſlands with Provi- 
* ſions, &c: and take from them Sugar, Rum,” 
' &c: As fat as the Author can comprehend 
this charge, ir appears to be founded upon 
certain Facts, offenſive to the noble Writer, 
| though ſupported in general by our Commer- 
_cial Intereſt, and in particulat by a very great 
and f̃eſpectable part of it, tho Weſt India Mer- 
charits and Planters: Speaking then generally 
to it, the Author fully admits the charge, and 
is prepared to juſtify the principle; upon this 
ground; that the nearer approach we make to | 
the rene wal of thoſe Eonnexions, upon which the 
grandeur of our Empire was founded, the nearer 
approach we ſhall make to a Reſtoration bf the 
ſtate from which it has fallen. But the Author 
never afferted, what the noble Lord is pleaſed 
to aſſert for him, in the next page, viz. that the 
Americans * will become our ſhip-builders, 
« we being unable to build ſhips, and to 
. Oey” for ourſelves, but at an intolerable 
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e Joſs.“ The Author aſſerted only, and he ſtill 
afferts, that the Incorporation of American Ship- 
ping amongſt ours, has been found, by long ex- 
perience, to be of eſſential ſervice to our Navi- 
gation; and that the continuation of this prac- 
tice in future, in order to ſupply the deficiencies, 
which we cannot procure to equal advantage 
elſewhere, will be the only means of preſerving 
the Carrying Trade. | 


Tux noble Lord further adds (ſpeaking of 
this Work) © that this farther advantage is held 
* out to us, that the Americans will take our 
* Manufactures, when they cannot get the 
«© ſame articles cheaper, better, and on longer 
© credit, elſewhere.” It is not ſurely a very 
inconfiderable advantage to have the preference 
of the cuſtom of any Nation, when that Nation 
can procure them on equal terms from other 
places. The doctrinal Creed of a Man of Bufi- 
neſs is, to make his purchaſes in the cheapeſt 
markets, and upon the beſt terms. And it 
America gives us the preference of purchaſe, 
her connexion is beneficial to us. But, the 
Author 


2 
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Author is of opinion, judging from the 
diſpoſitions of thoſe States upon the Peace to 
trade with us, that, with proper encourage 
ment on our parts, their Commerce would, 
almoſt exclufively, have fallen into our hands. 


Tv the fame Preface to this laſt Edition of 
the Obſervations on the Commerce of the Ame- 
rican States, the noble Lord appears to be very 
inattentive to the Work that he undertook to 
| criticiſe, For he has imputed words to the 
| Author which are not to be found i in his Work. | 
Of theſe inſtances the following are particu- 
larly material. Lord Sheffield, ſpeaking of the 
former Edition of theſe Conſiderations, has 
theſe words: The article relative to Ame- 
« rican ſhipping, is the moſt extraordinary of 
*© the whole; he ſays, 398,000 tons were em- 
60 ployed in the Commerce between Great 
« Britain and America, excluſiye of the Trade 
cc between the latter and the Weſt Indies. The 
«© Author may cafily learn, that not 110,900 | 
* tons were at any time employed in that | 
e Commerce.” In this obſervation, the paſ- 

| | 77. op ſage 
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ſage it refers to is wholly miſtaken, and miſ- 
quoted. This appears by a reference to page 


| 23 of the firſt, and 32 of the preſent Editian of 
theſe Confiderations, in. which will be found 
the words which Lord Sheffield has ſo miſ- 


quoted, viz. © The American ſhipping em- 


cc ployed in the Commerce of Great Br itain 


56 (excluſive of the Trade between America 
& and the Weſt Indies) at the commencement 


« of the American War, was 398, ooo tons.” 


The noble Lord is the leſs excuſable for this 
miſtake, as in page 24 of the firſt, and 33 of 


the pteſent Edition, a diſtinction is made, in 
order to prevent the confounding them with 


6 thoſe ſhips which carried on the Trade be- 


cc tween this Country and America.“ | 


Tux Author will vive the beſt Anifevet in 
his power to the noble Lord's complaint, 
which he makes in ſuch looſe terms in page 7 
of the Preface to the laſt Edition of his Obſer- 
rations. This complaint is that ** of 1 50 pages 
* of this Work being filled with calculations 


and affertions, hazarded in the ſame manner, 


« without apparent authority.” In the firſt 
Edition, 


( ix } 

Edition, the Author ſaid, that the account of 
the ſhips employed in the Commerce of Great 
Britain, was taken from actual ſurveys of 
1 the ſhipping, and from evidence and papers 
C laid before Parliament ; and, in another 
place, that there not being the ſame regu- 
« larity in ſurveying the Trading veſſels of 
„that Country (America) as is practiſed in 
Great Britain, and the Cuſtom-houſe Books 
not diſtinguiſhing the voyages which each ſhip 
« made in the year, it is not poſſible to give 
« ſo very exact an account. But good infor- 
15 mation, collected with care, and compared 
<« with the produce of the different States, 
very fully ſupplies the deficiency.” So far, 
therefore, the Author was not deficient in 
giving Authorities. Some indiſputable, others 
the beſt that could be procured, But as the 
noble Lord ſeems defirous of yet more parti- 
cular ones, and as, from his having miſtaken 
what the Author has ſaid upon the ſubject, it 
may be ſuppoſed, that he is not acquainted 
with that ſurvey of our ſhipping from which 
the beſt information is to. be derived, the Au- 
thor now informs him, that the account of our 
| a4 „ 
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ſhipping, is taken from actual ſurveys, con- 
tinually making, of the veſſels trading to and 
from the different Parts of Great Britain. They 
contain the ſhip's name,' that of the Maſters, 
the place and the year in which the was built, 


the tonnage, the voyage which ſhe has 


made, and the port in Which ſhe was ſurveyed. 
From this actual ſurvey, the Author afferted, 
that at the commencement of the American 
War, there were, as nearly as could be aſoer- 


tained, 398,000 tons of ſhipping, of the built 


of the Countries now compoſing the United 
Sates, employed in the general — of 


| Oren Britain. * 


Ix all chat concerns the general principles 
of our Colonial Commerce, the Author has fol- 
lowed the opinions of Mr. Burke, whoſe great 
and comprehenſive knowledge of that ſubject 


has produced an habitual deference to it. In 


the particular, as well as general party, he 
has paid the ſtricteſt attention to thoſe of Mr. 
Glover, 


# The Weſt India Planters and Merchants have given an account to 
the ſame purport, and from the ſame authority. It is not the exadt num- 
ber of ſhips, becauſe the extracts were not probably made at the ſame 
identical period, the Books being corretted e ther weekly, or every fort- 
night; when the number of ſhips. vary. The Author's extract Was 
made from the Book dated 1775 and 1776. 
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Glover, whoſe judicious and accurate accounts 
of the ſtate of the ſeveral branches of our 
Trade, formed upon long habits of experience, 
have been ever confidered as of the higheſt 
authority. In the Weſt India Trade, he has 
looked upon the late Mr. Ellis of Jamaica, and 
the late Mr. Walker, Agent for Barbadoes, 
as poſſeſſed of the beſt practical knowledge of 
it. Theſe Gentlemen gave an intereſting and 
exact detail in the year 1775, to the Houſe-of 
Commons, which was fummed up in the moſt 
maſterly manner by Mr. Glover. The teſti- 
monies of theſe Gentlemen have been ſupported 
by Mr. Edwards, whoſe equally good practical 
information and judicious ſentiments on the 
fubject, given by him to the World in a 
Pamphlet lately publiſhed, fully confirms thoſe 
of the Author of theſe Conſiderations. * 


Tu account of the Exportation of Sugar 
from the Weſt Indies to America, which the 
noble Lord ſtates to be very erroneous, was 
taken from Mr. Walker, whoſe information 
has been generally admitted to be very cor- 
rect. In this inſtance, however, he appears to 


have 
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have exceeded the real export, owing probably, 
to his either conſidering the whole conſumption 
of brown ſugar in America as being the produce 
of our Weſt, India Iflands, or including the 
teſined ſugar ſent there from England. But 
there certainly was a great part of the ſugar 
Imported into that Country of French, and 
other Foreign production. The account, there- 
fore, as it has been tated, may be too much. 
But the real quantity cannot be obtained; nor 
indeed is it of any great conſequence, The 
Tables given by the noble Lord, ſtate that of 
Foreign at about 4, ooo, and the Britiſh at 
about 7, 500. hogſheads, at 1000 pounds neat 
weight to each hogſhead; which is, on an 
average, of each hogſhead, not ſufficient. 
Mr. Edwards, who has taken great trouble in 
attempting to diſcover the quantity, gives it 
at flill leſs ; but at the ſame time he mentions 
the -impoſſibility of getting proper informa- 
tion from the Cuſtom-houſe. The difference 
in opinion, of perſons otherwiſe well informed, 


in the Trade, between our Weſt India Iſlands 
and North America, has been very great. 
of 1s | About 


1 { * ] 

About 8,000 hogſheads ſeems neareſt the truth. 
After all, if we can carry on our Weſt India 
Trade with America, by bartering the Commo- 
dities of thoſe States for our produce, inſtead of 
Paying in ſpecie, it is immaterial what the exact 
quantity is; for it muſt be merely 1 e 


Ix the accounts of the F iſheries, the Produce 
and Navigation of America, the Fiſhery of 
Newfoundland, and the State of Canada and 
Nova-Scotia, the Author has had ample and 
exact details, from thoſe practically concerned 
a in them for a long courſe of years. He has alſo 
uvailed himſelf of the knowledge of Mr. Wat- 
-ſon, the preſent Member for London, who laid 
a very well formed and accurate account of 
the American Fiſhery in 1764, before the Houſe 
of Commons; ; from which time, to the com- 
mencement of the Wax, it wonderfully in- 
creaſed. To theſe authorities may be added, 
a a perſonal experience of above twenty years, 
"a. during which time, the Author has had many 
and various accounts of the ſtate of the Ame- 
| rican Trade; and by which means he has 


; been 
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been able to combine the ſeveral materials of 
which they were compoſed. Theſe he arranged 
during the laſt Summer, with a view of throw - 
ing every poflible light upon a ſubject of 
ſuch importance to the Commercial Intereſts 
and Naval Power of this kingdom ; and which 


vas then ſoon expected to become the object of 
Parliamentary Inquiry and Deliberation, + 
Tux Author having thus given his own au- 
thorities, will next take the liberty to ſay a few 
| wards upon thoſe of the noble Lord. They 
will be confined to his public authorities. His 
private ones, upon whoſe information many 
parts of his Obſervations are founded, are 
of various kinds. In ſome, great knowledge 
is diſplayed, but ſo much involved in hauteur 
and ſelf-ſufficiency, that they defeat their own 
- purpoſe. But for others, all that can be ſaid is, 
that the noble Lord ( he has too much good ſenſe, 
information, and humanity, to have formed 
ſuch opinions from himſelf), deſerves great 
compaſſion for having fallen into the hands of 
the per ſons who have thus deceived him. 
| Tux 


E 
Tux public authorities appear chiefly to be 
accounts of the Cuſtom-houſe of Boſton, all 
which the Author muſt conſider to be of little 
or no authority, If the noble Lord defires a 
reaſon for his refufing'to give credit to them, 
he will firſt ſay, that independently of its eſta- 
bliſhment, in oppoſition tothe ſenſe of that whole 
Continent, along with his own knowledge of the 
general practice in all Cuſtom-houſes, reſpecting 
thoſe goods which do not pay duty, he has only 
to quote the noble Lord's own words, page 116 
of the Obſervations, where he ſays, It may 
be here obſerved, that no very accurate idea 
© can be formed of the imports of America, 
* \where- the article was liable to high duties; 
64 affording a temptation to the ſmuggler: 
« The extent of moſt of the ports, or rivers 
64 leading to ports, affording almoſt an unin- 
c terrupted opportunity, where the inhabitants 
% were univerſally oppoſed - to Britiſh Laws 
and Regulations.” And in page 44, ſpeaking 
of a clandeſtine trade he ſays, © Through the 
relaxed ſtate of the Executive Powers of the 
e Britiſh Government in America, and the un- 
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« popularity of the Revenue Laws, they found 
little difficulty or riſque in introducing (dif- 
de ferent kinds of goods) through the various 
« harbours, creeks, and inlets, with which the 
«© Northern Coaſt of that Continent abounds.” 
Again, page 223, he ſays “ it is unneceſſary to 
cc remark, that the value of the Imports and Ex- 
« ports which was calculated from the Cuſtoms 
* houſe Accounts, is not perfectly exact, owing 
4 to well-known cauſes;“ to all which the 


authority of Mr. Edwards, ſpeaking of the 


Cuſtom-houſe in another part of our Colonies 
(in page 19 of his Thoughts, &c.) may be 
added: The Cuſtom-houſe Books (he ſays) in 
the Weſt Indies, aut of which thoſe docu- 
ac ments are formed, afford no certainty of | 
& information; for many of the bays, creeks, 
« and ſhipping places in the Iſlands, (parti- 
« cularly in Jamaica) being remote from the 
„ ports of entry, it was formerly uſual with 
„ the Maſters of American veſlels, loading at 
4 ſuch places, in order to prevent delay, to 
6 make out their manifeſts, and take out their 
$ clearances, before they were fully laden; 

te receiving 
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* receiving afterwards on board, notwithſtand- 
« ing the riſque incurred by the practice, 
much greater quantities of goods than they 
« had reported. Governor Lyttleton, in 2 
4 Repreſentation to the Lords of Trade in 
« 1764, now before me, obſerves, that there 
«© was not at any time, one half of the produce 
<« entered for exportation in the Cuſtom-houfe 
© Books at pr which was WY thip- 
CC „ ”” 


Tauss opinions of the Cuſtom-houſe at Boſ- 
ton, will probably be thought a ſufficient rea- 
| ſon for not conſidering that Cuſtom-houſe of 
authority. Thofe which have a reference to 

the Cuſtom-houſes in the Weſt Indies, muſt 
have the ſame effect, particularly when they 
relate to the exportation of ſugar, upon which 
the noble Lord has laid great ſtreſs. They 


will be partially ſo with reſpect to the 
Cuſtom-houſes in nn | ea 


- In all dy of goods paying duty, the Cuſ- 
tom-houſe accounts in England are very cor- 
rect. 
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rect. The quantity. of any goods paying duty / 
or any debenture goods, may be always exactly 
aſcertained from their books. But theſe caſes ap- 


ply in very few inſtances to the Obſervations of 
the noble Lord; although he conſiders the Cuſ- 
rom-houſe, in every point of view, and inall caſes 
as affording the moſt authentic information, 
The fact is, except in particular caſes, Cuſtom- 
houſe accounts ought to be made uſe of for no 
other purpoſe, than for debenture goods, for 
goods paying duty, and for the compariſon of 
our Trade at different periods. 


Taz = Officers in the Cuſtom-houſe, who haye 
the charge of · receiving entries of goods out- 
wards, are as careful as it is poſſible for them 
to be; but the entry being obliged to be made 
previouſly to the ſhipping, the Merchants are 
ſeldom able to aſcertain the quantity of goods 
which they want to ſhip. And when theſe pay 
no duty, they conſider it to be no injury to 
Government, if they are not exact; provided 
they take care to give 2 regular account of the | 
Packages which are ſhipped, and on which the 
| = EY fees 
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fees are to be paid. The copying the entry of 
ſhips in the Books is not always correctly done, 
nor ſufficient care taken to diſtinguiſh Britiſh 
from Britiſh Plantation, and ſometimes Foreign 
ſhips ; by which means, though there is a clear 
diſtinction in the Regiſter, this is frequently 
wanting in the account given of them, The 
Cuſtom-houſe alſo, though they take down 
the name of veſſels as they report, yet, 
from the circumſlances attending their manner 2 
of entry, the number of ſhips cannot be, ſeve- 
rally, aſcertained ; by which means neither their 
number or tonnage, are correctly known. The 
noble Lord indeed has made a remark at the 
latter end of his Obſervations, viz. The 
ce tonnage given in to the Regiſter is upon an 
© average about a- third leſs than the real mea- 
« ſurement, in order to evade duties and ex- 
6c pences, ſuch as lights, &c, ; but this is 
more than counterbalanced by the tonnage 
« being in many inſtances repeated two or 
* three times; or as often as the veſſel ſails 
*© from port in the ſame year,” But furely his 
natural good ſenſe muſt convince him, on re- 
collection, of the impropriety of calling ſuch a 

b : vague 
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vague calculation an authentic document by 


which our ſhipping may be aſcertained ; eſpe- 


cially as he does not himſelf always adhere to 
it, on the contrary, ftating i it to differ from the 
real tonnage one-half, one-third, and one-fifth, 
in n the leveral accounts which he en 


Havixs ſaid thus much, ſome proofs of the 
Inaccuracy of the American Cuſtom-houſe 


Tables may be expected, The accounts 


which he gives of the Imports and Exports 
to and from the two great ports of Phila- 
delphia and New-Vork, are the moſt material, 
and ſhall be ſelected for the purpoſe. In the 
Tables No. 10 and 13 of the Second Edition, 


entitled, A General Account of Merchandize 


landed in the Ports of Philadelphia and New- 
York for two years, with the number of veſſels 
employed, their tonnage, &c. the average ton- 
nage of each veſſel is rated in the firſt at no more 
than 41 tons, in the laſt at 60 tons burthen. In 
page 140 of the noble Lord's Obſervations, he 
mentions the number of ſhips belonging to Phi- 
ladelphia, and partly owned in England and 
Ireland, never to have excceded 280 fail. at 
any 


3 
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5 any period. In page 28, he ſtates 1,150 ſhips 


to have failed in 1775 from that port ; and his 
Tables for the year 1773 make the number but 
796, which, at an average of the tonnage, is about 
60 tons, as has been mentioned. The noble 
Writer makes the regiſtered tonnage of theſe 280 
ſhips 15,000 tons, or 53 tons each upen an 


average. If 1-fifth is added, as he gives it 


in one place (upon American Cuſtom-houſe 
authority) as the proper addition to make it 
real tonnage, they will be 65 tons each; if 


one- third part is added, as he makes it in ano- 
ther place, they will be 71 tons; and if one 


half is added, which he in this place allows, 


they will be about 79 tons on an average.— 


The noble Lord muſt excuſe a remark in this 
place, upon the variety of his calculations, and 
how much they tend to miſlead. He was 


obliged to increaſe his former calculations to 


make a tolerable average. But if he had 
doubled the tonnage which he had given, the 
average of the Philadelphia ſhips would not 


| Have been equal (ſuppoſing even the number 
| to be right) to the real burthen. 


bs Uron 
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Urox this ſubje& of the built and tonnage 
of American veſſels, the Author is induced to 
fay a few words more, It is relative to the 
Table of veſſels and their tonnage, which the 
noble Lord has given in page 48 of the laſt 
Edition of his Obſervations, as the account of 
the number and tonnage of veſſels built in 
the ſeveral Provinces under-mentioned, during 
the year 1769, dated from the Cuſtom-houſe 
of Boſton, and ſigned by the Inſpector General 
of Imports and Exports of North America, 
and Regiſter of Shipping; together with a 
Direction in the Account to add one-fifth part 
to the regiſtered tonnage, in order to make it 
real tonnage. The Author has added the 
average of the tonnage of each veſſel ſaid 
to be built in the ſeveral Governments, and 
thall leave the conſideration of the probability 
of this account to thoſe perſons. who are con- 
verſant in their trade, and the ſize of their ſhips. 
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Account of the CusroM-HousE at Bos rox. 


there, of 


all kinds. 


Newfoundland 1 30 


New Hampſhire 45; 24462 
Maſfachuſetts 137 8,013 
Rhode Iſland 39 1,428 
Connecticut 50 1,542 
New- Vork 19 9585 
„ Bon , 
Pennſylvania - 22 1,469 


Maryland 20 1,344 


Virginia - - 27 19269 
North Carolina 12 60% 
South Carolina 12 
Georgia - « a 50 


Veſſels built Tonüage. Average tonnage of each veſſel, 


1-fifth added 


If the Average of 
the ſhips built there 
eachyear for Foreign 
I Trade is taken, (be- 
364 ſides ſmall veſſels) it 
will not be leſs than 
\ n 88 in 
general large fize 
LVeſſels. | 
Theſe ate the two 
36 Colonies that are to 
make up the deficiency 
44 | of Americak ſbip- 


# 


ing. 


{ The Author is not 
65 able to give an exact 
account of the veſſels 
70 | built in theſe States; 
43 but he will venture to 

aſſert, and which he 
36 | will at a future time 
60 | Prove, that it is very 
ſhort of one half the 
25 tonnage built in that 
I . In the Tables, 


79 | No. 9. in the Second 
8 | Edition of the Ob- 


ſervations, the noble 
56 Lord himſelf gives 
60 | 5439 tons of new 
veſſels built in Phi- 
78 | ladelphia only in one 
year, from the 5th o- 
30 April! 1765 to the 
K «th of April 1766. 


Tax 
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Tux Author will not treſpaſs upon the 
Public, in recounting the many inaccuracies in 
the General, Tables of the Imports and Ex- 
ports from the ſeveral parts of America, for 
the year 1770. To thoſe who have leiſure, 
he recommends an examination of thoſe Tables, | 
by comparing them with the quotations which 
the noble Lord makes, in the body of his 
Work, of ſeveral of the articles contained in 
them. It might be ſuppoſed, from the man- 
ner in which he has mentioned theſe autho- 
rities, that he would have paid a deference to 
them, by confining his references to the Tables ; 
yet the accounts which he has inſerted in the 
body of his Work, are chiefly thoſe of the year 
1769. He has indeed given ſome articles of the 
year 1770; but they differ in ſuch a manner from 
the Tables, that they do not appear to relate 
to the ſame period. The following are in- 


ſtances, viz. 
In page 69 of the Obſervations. In the General Table Exported. 
Barrels. | Barrels. 
Exported in 1770 pitch 15,793 Exported in 1770 pitch 9,144 
tar 87,500 tar $1,422 
turpentine 41,709 turpentine 27,014 


_ Moſt of the other articles in the Tables as ma- 
terially differ. 


TRE 
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Tas T ables of the Imports and Exports of 
this country; from 1770 to 1780, independently . 
of the general inaccuracy, for-the reaſons which 
have been adduced, are not correctly given, 
conſidering them as comparative only. They 
cannot be a proper ſtate of the American Trade, 
fince they take in fix years of the war; when 
the regular ſupplies were ſtopped, and thoſe 
goods that were admitted, were carried clan 
deſtinely into the country, from the. places in 
our poſſeſſion. Nor have the General Accounts 
any agreement with Mr. Chalmers, (whom 
the noble Lord quotes) who has, in his 
Eſtimate of the Comparative Strength of 
Britain, given fimilar Tables; and who ap- 


pears to have taken great pains to collect 


information; The value of the Exports to 
Africa, North America, and the Weſt Indies, as 
eſtimated by Mr. Burke and Mr. Glover; in the 
account of the former, amounts to 6,024,000]. 


in that of the latter, to 5,900,000]. which is in 
effect the ſame. Lord Sheffield makes the 


amount of all the Exports to theſe places to be 


| Under 45000, oo0l., a difference of no leſs than 


23000,000]. per annum. The noble Lord ap- 


b 4 pears 
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pears to be equally inaccurate in his aſfertion, 
that our Foreign Trade has increaſed within this 
century in an equal proportion to our Colonial. 
According to the accounts of the great autho--. 
rities which have been produced, the Colonial 
Trade has increaſed to twelve times its firſt va- 
Tue, within that period; that is, from about 
500,000l. to about 6,000,0001. a year; being 
nearly equal to the whole Export Trade of Eng- 
land at the time of its commencement ; whilſt, 
according to the ſame authorities, our Foreign 
Trade has not increaſed more than one-half of 
its then value. The Public will decide upon the 
difference of ſuch opinions, and the weight of 
their authorities. 


Tu Author finds himſelf very diſagreeably 
ſituated, in being thus reduced to the neceſſity 
of making remarks with ſuch freedom, upon the 
Obſervations of the noble Lord; eſpecially as 
ſeveral parts of them are replete with uſeful in- 
formation, and appear to have been the reſult of 
much labour, and a confiderable knowledge of 
many branches of our trade. It would give him 
5 much 


D 
z 
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much concern, if he ſhould find that any ex- 
preſſions which he has uſed, are conſtrued 


into a want of that perſonal reſpect which 


he is very defirous of paying to the noble 
Lord. He ſhould have been much more 
ſatisfied to have waited patiently for the judge- 
ment of that Public, to which both the 
Obſervations of the noble Lord, and the 
Conſiderations of the Author, were ſubmitted, 
They were both written upon a ſubject of great 
importance; and the principles of each open to 
inveſtigation. But the Author having been, in 
the Preface to the laſt Edition of Lord Shef- 
field's work, ſeverely attacked, and aſſertions 
(certainly through inattention in the noble Lord) 
alledged to be made by him, which are not to 


be found in his Work; he conceives himſelf 


called upon, firſt to juſtify himſelf from this 
particular miſtaken charge; and next to make 
uſe of every proper means to diſcuſs opinions 
of ſuch great and momentous concern to the 
future welfare of the Public. 
: - 

He has made very. few remarks upon the 

particular parts of the American produce, or 


of 


| 
| 
| 
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of ſome kinds of our manufactures, which Lord 
Sheffield has treated upon, and in which he has 
been greatly miſinformed z fearing that it would 
ſwell this Work to too great a ſize. It is al- 
ready larger than he wiſhed. He therefore re- 
ſerves himſelf for a further diſcuſſion of theſe 
ſubjects. | 


Tun Author will now conclude in a few 
words. He has taken great pains to procure 
information of our Colonial Trade during a 
period of twenty years; both by correſpondence; 
and frequent converſation with many perſons 
deeply and extenſively concerned im it. The 
various-accounts which he has thus perſonally 
collected, he has carefully eompared with the 
beſt authorities in this country, and has found 
no difference upon any material points. Having 
therefore the ſatis faction to find them thus ge- 
nerally confirmed, he cannot have a doubt, but 
that the ſeveral accounts, as they are given with 
fidelity, will be found as correct, as the nature 
of the ſubject will poſſibly air. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


| HEN a man of rank, conſide- 
ration, and of à character to 

which reſpect is due, gives the ſanction 
of his name to opinions in which matters 
of the greateſt national importance are 
involved, his ſituation in life, operating 
with the intereſting nature of the ſubject, 
can ſcarcely fail to attract the public at- 
tention. But, if theſe opinions have 
been adopted without a proper conſidera - 
tion of the ſubject; if, embracing great 
objects of Policy and Commerce, they are 
founded on falſe principles; if they tend 
to obſtruct the happieſt movements of 
B Govern- 


„ 


Government, and to lead the Public into 


the adoption of ſentiments and princi- 
ples highly injurious to their intereſts, 


the popular circumſtances under which 


they were uſhered into the world, ſerve, 


by giving authenticity to error and delu- 


ſion, to render them more pernicious and 
dangerous. 


In ſuch circumſtances, it becomes the 
duty of thofe who have had opportunities 
of knowledge and information on the ſub- 
Jet, and who are aware of all the miſchief 
and danger which would attend the adop- 
tion of ſuch a ſyſtem, to endeavour to pre- 
vent the Public from being miſled by a fal- 
lacious reprefentation ; and, by an appeal 
to authentic documents, to ſet them right 
in matters of fuch vaſt importance to 


their commercial intereſts. © At the fame 


time that they deliver their ſentiments with 
the freedom which the importance of the 
| ſubject 


1 

{ubje& requires, they ſhould likewiſe do it 
with the reſpect that is due to the charac- 
ter of the Writer, and a deference to the 
motives which may be ſuppoſed to have 
influenced him: In their origin, perhaps, 
theſe might be good; but, whether from 
a communication with deſigning or ill- 
informed men, or from whatever other 
cauſe, producing, in the event, effects 
miſerably bad—In the hopes of making 
ſuch a perſon feel a ſenſe of the danger, 
the following advice of an elegant and 
| philoſophical Writer, in times very much 
reſembling the preſent, may not be un- 
ſeaſonable: 


— gs Do. 
Suppofitos cineri doloſo. 


Tux noble Author of the Obſervations 
upon the Commerce of the American 
States, did not weigh with the caution a 

COT Bo OOO ſubject 
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ſubje&t of ſuch magnitude required, the 
conſequences of thoſe principles which he 
has endeavoured ſo ſtrongly to inculcate. 
He is deſirous of convincing us, that this 
Nation, deprived of great and powerful 


Colonies in North America, can ſupport 


itſelf by the means of its European Com- 
merce, in a ſtill more advantageous manner; 
that the Weſt India Iſlands may have the 
full benefit of their ancient ſupplies of 


lumber and proviſions, either from this 
country, or our two remaining Colonies 
of Nova- Scotia and Canada; and, in ſhort, 
that we may now have a fuller enjoyment 


of Commerce, in a greater extent, and 


to a greater advantage, than in thoſe times 
when the American States formed a mou 


of our Empire. 


Sven are the principles which this 


Writer lays down, treating as “ wild ſal- 


lies of the imagination,“ every attempt 


to 


- to. procure the reſtoration of our former 
commercial greatneſs, by the renewal of 
a cloſe: connection with America; the 
very means by which we attained it. He 

_ derives no ſmall advantage, in the ſupport 

of this erroneous. doctrine, from the op- 

portunity which the preſent ſtate of things 
affords him, of playing u pon the paſſions 
of a people, ſore with the loſs of a great 
and valuable part of their empire. But, 
if any faith is to be placed in experience, 
if there is any truth in the relation of 
the plain and ſimple facts which will be 
given in the courſe of this Work, relative 
to the former trade between Great Britain 
and America, the reſtoration of that 
trade, in as full and ample a manner as is 
conſiſtent with the ſovereignty of each, 
is ſtill fully practicable; and we have it 
happily yet in our power to make that 
country, formerly the child of our faireſt 
hopes and expectations, our firmeſt and 
| 1 moſt 
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moſt uſeful friend in future. If we have 
but patience to ſuffer their preſent paſſions 
to ſubſide, paſſions which the affecting 
events of the paſt few years muſt naturally 
excite in them, there is no reaſon to doubt 
of our obtaining every advantage which 
can ariſe from, the ſtricteſt commercial 
union. However great their obligations 
are to France, manners, language, and 
ancient habits, will be too powerful op- 
ponents for that nation to overcome. 


Tux greateſt bar to the ſettlement of 
the American Trade upon a liberal foun- 
dation, is the natural propenſity of man- 
kind to be governed by old habits. The 
attachment which we all have to the Act 
of Navigation, and upon which the noble 
Author ſupports his chief poſitions, is 
of this kind. For, having been accuſ- 
tomed to the proſperity ariſing from the 
flouriſhing ſtate of our Commerce, origi- 


nally 
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nally ſpringing from that A&, we caſt our 
eyes upon the whole maſs, without an 
examination into its component parts; 
or without a proper reflection upon the 
effects to be expected from the late Revo- 
lution; and which the ſhort time ſince 
the Peace, has not afforded ſufficient prac- 
tical opportunities to experience. 

I x is a quality applicable to the State as 
well as to Private Individuals, that when 
the objects of our purſuit are crowned 
with ſucceſs, we are never weary of 
beholding their fruits. We look upon 
them with pleaſure and admiration. We 
expand our views with their extenſion, 
and ſolace ourſelves with the indulgence 


they procure for us. But, if the continu- 
ance of ſucceſs generates ſelf-ſufficiency, 
pride, and diſſipation, and that the ſmiles of 
proſperity are turned into frowns, (the na- 

— 2 4 tural 
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- tural conſequence of an alteration in our con- 
duct) we are yet ſond of reſting on the ſe- 
curity of our enjoyments, and endeavour to 
drive out the ſenſe of preſent appre henſion, 
by the flattering hopes of a revival of our 
former good fortune. Thus we ſtumble on, 
ſtartling at every freſh. diſtreſs; till at 
length, becoming familiariſed to calamity, 
the impreſſion ceaſes, and with it all the 
benefit of ſuch frequent admonitions. Re- 
duced to the ſtate of a gameſter, ſtaking 
his all upon a ſingle chance, we are di- 
vided between a hope of ſucceſs, con- 
tinually deluding us, and a falſe ſhame, 
preventing us from quitting a ſituation 
that is become burthenſome. We omit 
the proper and the only means which re- 
main in our power, the correction of our 
errors, and the exertion of our beſt endea- 
vours, by courage, activity, and perſeve- 
rance, to regain our loſt condition. Theſe 
neglected, waſted by enormous expences 
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on the one hand, and cruſhed by heavy 
| loſſes on the other, we fink into poverty 
and contempt ; under the aggravating cir- 
cumſtances, of their being produced by 
| our own miſconduct, and our diſtreſſes ren- 
dered more poignant by the recollection of 
our former wealth and greatneſs. 


THE mere ſound of words, when they 
relate to any intergſting object, has an 
aſtoniſhing effect in catching our attention, 
and affecting our paſſions. When this il- 
luſion once faſtens upon us, it ſpreads like 
uv ild ſire, ſubduing for a ſeaſon every obſtacle 
that is oppoſed to its progreſs. In this 
manner we are influenced by the Act of 
Navigation; and in the warmth of de- 
fending the letter of that law, we entirely 
loſe fone of the ſpirit of its conſtitution. 
The very name ſeems to convey ideas of re- 

verence, if not of ſuperſtition ; and the Act 
is itſelf conſidered as an inexpugnable tower 
5 of 
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of defence, ſurrounded and fortified with 
every ſtrength that can be derived from old 
habits, and from former experience of its 
advantages. Sanctified by the opinions of 
the beſt Writers upon Trade at the time 
of its being paſſed, it has been delivered 
down from father to ſon, as a funda- 
mental law, which it would be a crime to 
diſcuſs, and in which, to attempt the leaſt 
alteration, be the cireumſtances of varia- 
tion in our Commerce what they may, 
would be little leſs than impiety. It is 
given to us as a law of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, „which altereth not.“ 


Bur, though we cannot ſubſcribe to the 
opinion of its being an inviolable law, 
we profeſs a high vtneration for it. We 
acknowledge its title to the proud and juſt 
diſtinction of the Maritima Charta, the 
Great Charter of our Commerce. It Was 
the means of eſtabliſhing our Colonies. 


Theſe - 
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Theſe Colonies were the means of eſta- 
bliſhing our immenſe Navigation. Of the 
neceſſity and of the excellence of this hal- 
divine law, as Mr. Glover, one of the 
ableſt of our Commercial Writers, ſtiles it, 
the ſmalleſt doubt cannot be entertained, 
by any perſon who has ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered the ſubject. We are bound to 
admire the wiſdom of its compoſition, as 
we are bound to admire the wiſdom of the 
compoſition of Magna Charta; the one 
being of as general importance to our Na- 
vigation, as the other is to our Conſtitu- 
tion. Yet the various revolutions in our 
national intereſts have made it uſeful, ne- 
ceſſary, and prudent, to make alterations in 
the great law of our Conſtitution. And the 
late revolution in our commercial intereſts 
has made it equally uſeful, neceſſary, and 
prudent, to make alterations i in the Og 
law of our Navigation. 


THERE 


__ * — 252 — onk 


( | 
Turn would have been no neceſſity of 
bringing this Act to the queſtion, had not 


the late revolution in America taken place; 
for we had, by the means of our Colonies, 
attained to. ſuch a ſuperiority of Naviga- 
tion, and in conſequence, to ſo great a 

command of the Carrying Trade in all parts 
of the world, that the Act itſelf became of 
Efs moment to the ſupport of our Com- 


merce. From being a ſacred palladium 
on which the ſafety of our Empire reſted, 


it was at length become no more than a 


partial ſecurity for the monopoly of our 


American Colonial Trade ; for, in many in- 
ſtances, we were obliged, for our mutual 


advantage, to ſurrender it to them. And 
25 our union with America is now diſ- 


ſolved, if we do not ſpeedily and earneſtly 


endeavour to reſume (as nearly as the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the two countries 
will admit) our former ſituation, the Act of 


Navigation will return to the ſame ſtate in 
which 


„ 
which it originally paſſed in the laſt cen- 
tury—An Aft ſimply for the preſervation 
of our own ſhipping —The loſs of our Co- 
lonies precluding all expectation of its ro- 
ſtoring our Carrying Trade. 5 


Ar that time, the trade of the kingdom 
was in the hands of a few opulent men; 
but when our Colonies increaſed in 
ſtrength, and the principles of Commerce 
became better known, its extenſion ex- 
ceeded imagination; and even ſurpaſſed 
the wonderful Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, which had turned its dreary fens 
into warehouſes, filled with the richeſt 
merchandize of every quarter of the globe; 
and from wanting food for its own ſubſiſt- 
ence, had ſtored its granaries with food for 
nations. With even ſuch rivals, the good- 
neſs of our ſhips, the facility of working 
them, the ſkill and activity of our ſeamen, 
and the expedition with which they con- 


veycd 


C6) 
veyed goods from market to market, gave 
them a preference in every port that they 
entered: Not only in the tranſportation of 
goods to Great Britain, which might be le- 
gally imported in foreign ſhips, but alſo in 
the Carrying Trade of foreign nations. The | 
natural means then to regain this prefe- 
rence, is to recur to , thoſe habits and 


maxims by which it was obtained. 


Tur preſent ſupporters of the Naviga- 
tion Act, in its legal ſenſe, proceed upon 
the ſame principles, with reſpe& to the 


American- States, as the framers of that 
Ac did with reſpect to the Dutch. The 
quality of induſtry is, however, the only 
circumſtance common to thoſe nations. 
Every other widely differs. The Dutch 
had been long our enemies; were our rivals 
both in Commerce and Manufacture; they 
| lived at our doors; and participated to ſuch 
a degree in every branch of our trade, that 
25 they 


n 
they carried away almoſt the whole profits. 
A vigorous meaſure was therefore neceflary 
for our preſervation. The N avigation ACt 
was paſſed, and much ptaiſe is due to the 
Authors of it; ſince, independently of its 
other great conſequences, it fully anſwered 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of the Mer- 


chants, and merited the commendations 


which Sir Joſiah: Child, one of the great 
Traders of thoſe times, gives it. The 


Americans, on the contrary, cannot for 
ages be our rivals in Manufacture; they 
live at a diſtance that will always pre- 


vent an interference, contrary to our in- 
clinations; they have been our fellow- 
ſubjects, and the great means of our 
being maſters of the Carrying Trade; their 


ſhipping forming, in the view of the ſhip- 


ping employed in the Commerce of theſe 
kingdoms and the Weſt Indies, about two 


parts in five; and of the ſhipping of Great 
Britain only, almoſt one-third. Should, 


therefore, the ppinion of thoſe to whom 
alluſion 
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alluſion has been made, who are now more 
flruck by the ſolemnity of the ſound, than 
influenced by the efficiency of the ſpirit of 


that Act; and who do not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a partial alteration for the admiſſion 


of American ſhips, upon terms conſiſtent 
with the principles upon which it was 


made, and the total renunciation of thoſe 


principles ;—ſhould (it muſt be repeated 


and urged) ſuch opinions prevail, we ſhall 
have no means left to us, with equal faci- 


lity and cheapneſs, of ſupplying their 
places; and the remaining parts of our Na- 
vigation will require every ſecurity, which 
the ſtrictneſs of the laws, and vigilance in 
their execution, can afford them. For, as 


ve ſhall be driven within the limits of our 


own ſhipping, by adhereing to the letter 
of the Act of Navigation; and as there 
will then be other nations, who will be 
able, in their ſhips, to carry on even our 
own trade to the greater advantage of our 


, Mer- 


© 19) 

Merchants; this pledge of the forecaſt of 
our anceſtors will be no leſs than the Ci- 
tadel itſelf, to which we muſt retire, 
after enduring the mortification of behold- 
ing the admirable and extenſive out-works 
forced out of our poſſeſſion. 


Tur noble Author of the Obſervations 
declares the Carrying Trade to be the chief 
object to which he directs his views. To 
this laudable purſuit all our views muſt be 
equally directed. But, though we fully 
agree upon the advantages to be derived 
from this Trade, we widely differ as to the 
means of ſupporting it: And we cannot 
forbear comparing the endeavours of the 
noble Writer, in this inſtance, to thoſe of. 
an impatient and confident operator, who 
hews off, without mercy, thoſe wounded 
limbs which a temperate and ſkilful appli- 
cation might reſtore to their former uſe in 
the corporeal functions. The ſymmetry 
of the perſon may ſuſtain injury, but the 

C | uſeful - 
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uſefulneſs will remain. Our empire has 
ſuffered by its Colonies having been ſevered 
from it; but good ſenſe and moderation 
will repair the breach, and retrieve the 
ſplendour of its former condition. 


'To demonſtrate, therefore, our inability 
to preſerve the Carrying Trade, without the 
aſſiſtance of America, better evidence cannot 


be produced than the account of the ſhips 


employed in the Commerce of this Ifland, 
and the places where they were built, 
taken from the actual ſurvey which is 


made of them, from time to time. Of 


theſe, the number of ſhips built in the 


American States formed almoſt one third. 
If the account is extended to the Trade of 


the whole Empire, in which the Weſt 
Indian connection with America makes a 


large additional part, the proportion will 


be about two parts in five. The account 


of the ſhips employed in the Commerce of 


Great Britain, at the beginning of the 


— 


American 
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American war, and at this time, are as 
follows: The number of ſhips, or the 
tonnage, differ very little. At the former 


period there were about 1 300,000 tons; 
at the latter nearly the ſame. The ſhips 


were built in the following countries : 


Ships. 

Northern parts of Great Britain 2,419 
Southern _ — 1311 
Ireland — — 1099 
Britiſh Colonies ſtill remaining 163 
American States — 1 2,342 
| | 6,434 
Foreign Countries — 1,260 


being 7,694 
ſhips employed in the Commerce of Great 
Britain at the commencement of the war. 
Soon after the peace the numbers were as 


follows, viz. 


C2 Built 


| 
' 
' 
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5 . Ships. 

Built in the Northern parts of 
| Great Britain — 2,226 
Southeen— 15,088 
Ireland : — 55 144 
Britiſh Colonies fail remaining 1 04 
American — 1,126 
| | 4,688 
Foreign Countries — 2,892 
7, 580 


But as a proportion ought to be allowed 
of the foreign ſhips for prizes, which will 
replace ſuch of our veſſels as were taken by 
the enemy, the accounts will nearly be, 


Britiſh wn 5,154 
Foreign — 2,426 

7,580 

Or conſidering the American ſhips as 

foreign, | 

Britiſh and its preſent REPLY uk * 
Foreign 5 — 3.52 
7.580 


Tux 


| 1 
Tux foregoing account proves, in the 
firſt place, that if at this time, American 
built ſhips are conſidered as foreign, ſhips 
of that deſcription are almoſt equal in 
number to thoſe Britiſh built ; forming | 
ſeven parts in fifteen, or nearly one half 
of the ſhipping employed in the Com- 
merce of Great Britain, after proper al- 
lowance is made for the prizes taken by 
us, to ſupply the places of thoſe taken by 
the enemy. And next, that although for 
the want of ſupply, the American ſhips 
were reduced more than one half, yet that 
the deficiency was not ſupplied by Britiſh 
ſhips, but by veſſels foreign built, of which 
the Northern Nations ſupplied the far 
greater number; and ſo conſiderable was 

the increaſe of foreign bottoms, that even 
Flanders, Portugal, and the Italian States, 
vhoſe whole joint ſtock before the war 
_ amounted to about a dozen ſhips, 0 

almoſt four hundred. 55 
. 3 n en 
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Tars view of the ſtate of our ſhipping, 

points out to us the neceſſity of endea- 
vouring to convince thoſe of their errors, 
who are for caſting away our former Co- 
lonial Commerce with a marked diſdain ; 
leſt the eſtabliſhment of ſuch preſumptuous 
opinions ſhould be the means of its being 
loſt to us, and with it every hope of our 
regaining the Carrying Trade. Ame- 
rica was always able to ſupply us with 
ſhips thirty per cent. cheaper than they 
could be built in Great Britain, even with 
the diſadvantage of having the cordage, 
fails, and ſtores, exported from hence.“ 
Cargoes of goods were often ſent out in 
barter for ſhips; which, as well as ſhips - 
built for ſale, making a freight home, the 
purchaſe could be made on {till cheaper 


terms * the Britiſh ee This ad- 
vantage 


* In New England, the ſhip-builders will now 


contract for building ſhips at 31. ſterling per ton, 
including the joiner's work. In the. River Thames 


the price is 9l. we ton, for the carpenter's work 
only. 


6 


vantage in purchaſe enabled our Mer- 
chants to trade upon a leſs capital; of. 
courſe ſubje& to leſs inſurance and inte- 
reſt of money. Not only all the purpoſes 
of our own Commerce, but thoſe of the 
Carrying Trade, were fully anſwered.— 
They were alſo frequently purchaſed in 
England by foreign nations; a circum- 
ſtance which ſeems to have eſcaped the 
notice of the noble Author, as he dwells 
much upon the impoſſibility of the Ame- 
ricans diſpoſing of their ſhips to any other 
nation than Great Britain; and, (which 18 
yet more aſtoniſhing, and muſt be attri- 
buted to inattention, as in other parts of his 
works he 1s of opinion, that our remain- 
ing Colonies ſhould not be permitted to 
build veſſels exceeding fifty or ſixty tons) 
that ſhip-building will increaſe ſo faſt 
in Canada and Nova Scotia as to leſſen, 
and ultimately to deſtroy that buſineſs in 
the United States. The hazarding ſuch. 
aſſertions is very miſchievous to thoſe 

3 4 who 
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who are not converſant with theſe Colo» 


nies; as it holds qut a very fallacious 
idea of their ſituation, and exhibits an 
imaginary proſpect, which can never be 
realiſed : To men of knowledge and infor- 
mation of the State of Canada and Nova 
Scotia, they carry ſo much improbability 
with them on the firſt view, that they 


_ ſufficiently refute them lves. 


Tux preſent queſtion is, how to ſup- 
ply the deficiency which the want of 
American ſhipping will create, without 


Joſs? The mere deficiency may be ſup- 


plied: We may purchaſe foreign ſhips, 
though on bad terms. But the dearneſs 
of Britiſh built ſhips (the price having 
increaſed from five and fix pounds to nine 
pounds per ton, for the carpenter's work, 
within a few years, and a certainty of its 
being {till higher, if there ſhould be an 
additional demand) will, if we are con- 

- fined 


„ 
fined to them, effectually deprive us of 
the Carrying Trade, aud greatly enhance 
the prices of building our ſhips of war. 


Ir may be objected, that although Britiſh 
ſhips are dearer, they are better, and will 
laſt much longer. Merchants of great ca- 
pital, and regular trade, do not regard this 
additional expence; for in general they con- 
trive to hold as ſmall a ſharein the ſhipping 
as they can, dividing the property amongſt 
their tradeſmen, who make themſelves 
amends by being employed in the repairs. 
'The inhabitants of the Northern Ports of 
| Great Britain, are the only people who 

make Britiſh built ſhips a profit; and 
this is wing to their frugality both in 
building and failing their veſſels. The 
general purpoſes of Commerce are direct- 
ed very differently in our times, from what 
they were in former days, when the whole 
was in the hands of a few rich men, and 


accordingly 
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accordingly produced immenſe profits. 
The capitals of our Merchants at preſent 
are no ways proportioned to the trade 
which is carried on. But credit ſupplies 
the place of capital, and the profit, by be- 
ing more diffuſed, becoming leſs to the 
individual, it is neceſſary to reduce, as low 
as the ſeveral branches of our Trade will 
admit, the amount of the money employed 
mthem.—The leſs that is, the leſs will the 
tereſt and inſurance be upon it, and the 
gain or loſs be proportionate. The very 
ſaving of intereſt and inſurance, in the 
caurſe of a few years, will much more 
than compenſate for the difference in good- 
neſs of the veſſels. The following in- 
ſtance will illuſtrate this aſſertion. - 


* A Britiſh ſhip of 100 tons, will coſt C. 5s. d. 
to fea Gen _ 1,300 © 0 \ 


—_ 


Carry over J. 1, 300 0 0 


* x31. per ton, is a very moderate calculation, appli- 
cable only to the cheapeſt building ports. A River built 
Hip would coſt much more. 
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1 & 


Brought forward - 1,390 © © 


Intereſt of money per 
annum p 1.6 5 o 0 
Inſurance about ſix 

pounds per cent. per 


annum — W 


4. 1430 0 


| Which, together with intereſt upon 


it for ten years, will amount to 1,99 15 © 


Suppoſing the ſhip, at the end of 
that time, to ſell for - 


There will remain — L. 2, 500 o o 


C. 3.99 


A Britiſh plantation fhip of 100 
tons, purchaſed in England, will 
: coſt to ſea — 


Intereſt of money per 


annum -. . £40.09 0 
Infurance at the ſame 
rate as the Britiſh 


ſhip — 48 © © 


m, 


Carry over /. 88 o O L. 800 © o- 


„ 
* 5. Ad. £ 4. d. 


| | Brought forward 88 o © $00 0 0 
4 | Which, together with intereſt upon 
it for ten years, will amount ta 1,105 11 © 


9 
| {1,905 11 0 
| Suppoſing the ſhip, at the end of 45 
| that time, to fell for only - 105" 22 0 


There will remain L.1,800 o 0 


* 


— 


As the freights will be equal in both 
| veſſels, which the charge of fitting out 
| n the different voyages is ſuppoſed alſo to | 
| de, the calculation is made upon the firſt 
cot, the intereſt of money, the inſurance, 
and the addition of intereſt upon theſe 
charges, which is always included in mer- 

1 cantile tranſactions. The difference, there- 
1 fore, of expence, between a Britiſh and an 
American built veſſel, will not, in the 

courſe 
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courſe of ten years, be leſs than pool. * 
upon ſo ſmall a capital. If there is any 
error in. this rcd, x 18 in S N 
kept of each veſſel, 5 hs fs 
certain | freight made, and the ſame cer- 
taif outſet paid by each, and intereſt of 
money, and inſurance i is calculated, the 
American ſhip will clear herſelf in ſix 
years; whilſt the Britiſh ſhip will not ac- 
compliſh it in leſs than ten, and much 
longer, if a River-built ſhip; (the value of 
each being conſidered at the ſeveral pe- 
riods as ſtated above ;) which will leave a 
{till more conſiderable balance than the 
above -00l. in favour of the American 
ſhip. Every man verſed in mercantile af- 
fairs will ſec the truth of theſe obſerva- 
tions. > 


SOME. 


* This difference in a River built ſhip, would be ſeveral 
Buga pf m- 


6 
So NR objections may be made, by. thoſe 
who have had tlie misfortune to meet | 
with a New England ſhip, badly built, 
againſt the ſuppoſed equal charge of fit- 
ting out, The Merchants, in general, | 
find very little difference, particularly in 
ſhips of the Middle and Southern States, 
whenever they fall into the ſhip carpen- 
ter's hands. But to guard againſt ſuch 
caſual inſtances, the calculations are not 
only made for the firſt ten years, when 
ſhips (except in caſes of accident) are lia- 
ble to few other than common repairs ; 
but the Britiſh veſſel is ſuppoſed to be 
capable of ſervice, and 1s valued at nearly 
half the original coſt, whilſt the Ameri- 
ean ſhip is conſidered as not fit to be ſent 
longer to fea, and is valued at no more 
than ſhe will fell for to break up. 


_ - To carry this compariſon yet farther— 
The American ſhipping employed in the 


Commerce 
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Commerce of Great Britain (excluſive of | 
the trade between America and the Weſt- 
Indies) at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, was 398, ooo tons, which, at 


the moderate calculation of 1 3l. per ton, 
ts Fans, OC 
will coſt, .. — ([.. 4, jj 


81. DEC an... ire 3.184, oo 


Making a difference of L. 1, 990, ooo 


Additional capital employed in our ſhip- 
ping, or above 218, oool. per annum, for 
intereſt of money and inſurance charged 


upon our trade. 


Taz American built ſhips, which have 
been given in the account of the ſhipping - 
employed in, the Commerce of Great 

Britain, muſt not be confounded with 
thoſe ſhips which carried on the trade be- 
tween this country and America. The 


former 
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former were incorporated in the general 

body of our ſhipping; of which the Ames 

rican trade was only a part, and which 
was carried on by the American Mer- 
chants in ſhips, whether of the built of 
Great Britain, America, or any other 
country, indifterently, as they came into 
poſſeſſion of thetff, or chartered them for 
the voyage. The account, therefore, of 
the American built ſhips in our trade, the 
burthen of which was 398,000 tons, muſt 
be conſidered as applicable only to the pur- 
poſe of ſhewing the ſtate of our ſhipping, 
from whence we drew our ſupplies, and 
how the deficiency is to be filled up, - 


ſhould the American built veſſels in future 
be excluded. | ; | 


Ir will be uſeful to us, to take into our 
confideration the ſtate of the ſhipping 
employed in the Commerce of America | 
before the war. There not being the 


ſame 
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ſame regularity in ſurveying the trading 
veſſels of that country, zs is practiſed in 
Great Britain, and the Cuſtom-houſe 
books not diſtinguiſhing the voyages which 
each ſhip made in the year, it is not poſ- 
ſible to give ſo very exact an account. 
But good information, collected with care, 
and compared with the produce of the 
different States, to which equal attention 
has been paid to procure the beſt ac- 
counts, very fully ſupplies the deficiency ; 
ſufficiently, at leaſt, to give us a very juſt 
idea of the ſtate of their ſhipping. - Be- 
fore the war, the number of veſſels, of all 
deſcriptions, employed in tranſ] porting the 
produce of the American States to Europe, 
the Weſt Indies, and other parts of Ame- . 
rica (excluſive of thoſe employed in coaſt- 
ing the Creeks and Rivers of each State, 
of which no account is neceſſary to be 
given, as they had no connection with any 
foreign trade) amounted to above 4, 400, 

jþ D and 


of | 
and were of the burthen of upwards i 
400,000 tons. They were thus divided: 


Ships. - Thais. - 
In the European Trade 
_ were employed about 1,220 195,000 
In the Weſt India and : 
Coaſting Trade 2,150 146,000 s 
In the New England 
_ Fiſhery, beſides thoſe 


employed in carrying 
the produce to mar- 


ket, which are in- 


cluded in the above - 1,99 59,775 


4,469 | 400,775 | 


Or theſe, the ſhipping employed in the 
Weſt India and Coaſting Trade, and in 
the Fiſheries, were almoſt wholly Ameri- 
can property, and manned by American 

ſeamen; as on the contrary, thoſe in the 
| European 
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European trade (which were about one 
Half of the ſhipping employed in the Com- 
merce of the American States) were gene- 
rally the property of Britiſh Merchants, 
navigated by Britiſh ſeamen, and carrying 
to the markets of Great Britain, dire&ly 
or circuitouſly (the latter in a ſmall propor- 
tion only) the produce of thoſe States. 


Tas danger of loſing dur ſeamen, par- 
ticularly in time of war, has been the cauſe 
of very ſerious apprehenſion ; the ſame 
commont language creating a difficulty of 
diſtinguiſhing the American from the Bri- 
tiſh ſeamen. The principal means of 
averting this evil, which menaces us in a 
moſt alarming manner, is to endeavour, on 
our part, to unite our common concerns 
upon ſuch grounds, as to make it the in- 
tereſt of America to enter into an agree- 
ment, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſuch 
a deſcription of the ſeamen of each country, 

2 as 
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as will prove their identity. This might 
be always practically done, in thoſe veſſels 
which are the joint property of the ſubjects 
of both nations, and to which a certain 
number of Britiſh ſeamen muſt always be- 
long, by rating the names, country, and de- 
ſcription of every ſeaman on board, both 
Britiſh and American; to which reference 
might always be had. Beſides, the more 
the mutual intereſts of both countries are 
blended, the more exertion will be made by 
the States to prevent the deſertion of our 
ſeamen, as their own ſafety will then be, 
in a great meaſure, involved in it. On the 
contrary, if America is conſidered merely 
in the light of a foreign nation, and treated 
with as ſuch, ſhe will have no motive of 
friendſhip: or attachment to induce her to 
put a ſtop to a meaſure, which, though 
an evil of magnitude to us, will prove of 
eſſential ſervice to her, and conſequently 
be her intereſt to encourage. 


THrossz 
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Tuosx who point out the inconveni- 
ences which the United States will pro- 
bably feel, from a want of connexion with 
this country, do not ſufficiently advert to 
the circumſtance of our being at the ſame 
time, and for the ſame reaſons, partakers 
in their ſufferings. Nor are the com- 
plaints which they make of America's en- 
groſſing the Carrying Trade (“which, con- 
ſidering our ſituation. and circumſtances, 
« they ſay, we had comparatively little 
«af; and in conſequence are of opinion, 
that even at the price of the enormous ex- 
pence of the laſt war, the ſeparation is of 
advantage. to us). to be reconciled to the 
inſigniſicant light in which they at other 
times view the American Navigation and 
Commerce; removing by the one all 
fear of rivalſhip, and oyerthrowing by the 
other the great ſuperiority of our Navi- 
gation. The real fact is, the more Ame- 
rica increaſed in her Commerce and Na- 
53 vigation 


) | 
vigation, the greater was the acceſſion of 
ſtrength to this country, and the greater 
in proportion was the increaſe of our 
own ſhipping. 


Any attempt to prove, that America, 
by having obtained Independence, will feet 
inconvenience in the loſs of the Carrying 
Trade, muſt be nugatory, and founded on 
miſinformation; the ſuperiority of ſhipping 


being on the part of Great Britain. The 


United States, in general, are much more 


in want of veſſels to carry off their pro- 


: duce, than of being carriers for others. Fo- 
reign nations will ſupply their preſent 


wants, if we refuſe; and neceffity, ſup- 
ported by their own natural advantages, 
will make proviſion for their future ones. 


But it is very bad policy to decline the 
preſent benefits which are held aut to us, 
and to ſtimulate them to be rivals to our 
Navigation, when proper encouragement 


(which 


C7 41 ) 
(which the experience of former advan- 
tages ſtrongly points out to us) would, by 
poſſeſſing the better capital, throw the di- 
rection of their Commerce chiefly into 
our hands, and be the means of renewing 
our former friendly intercourſe. . It can- 
not be too often repeated, that the nearer - 
we approach to our former commercial 
connexions, the nearer approach we ſhall 
make to thie intereſt of this country. 


W ſhould be faithleſs ſtewards indeed, 
of the talents which have been intruſted to 
our care, ſhould we reject a Commerce in 
every reſpect beneficial to us; ſupporting 
our Carrying Trade, by employing a great 
number of veſſels, particularly in the tranſ- 
port of the bulky articles of the Middle and 
Southern States; and forming no leſs than 
a ſixth part of our whole ſhipping, equal, 
if not ſuperiour to that of our Weſt India 
Colonies. Theſe States, deriving ſo much 

Da: greater 


(4) 

greater benefit from huſbandry, have no 
inclination to carry it on for themſelves ; 
nor will ever be induced, either to em- 
ploy their own exertions, or make uſe of 
the ſhipping of our European neighbours 
for the purpoſe, if we will undertake it-in 
a manner ſatisfactory to them. This we 
may do, with equal fatisfa&tion and ad- 
vantage to ourſclves. 
Tus advantage is not, at leaſt in many 
points, denied by the noble Writer; but 
he builds his opinion wholly upon the 
idea of America's having inſulted Great 
Britain by the declaration of Independence; 
and therefore conſiders any permiſſion 
whatever, for the United States to trade 
with this country, to be a favour, which 

we are very indulgent to grant, and which 
they ought to receive with gratitude.— 
However confident he may be of this po- 
ſition, he certainly does not act with 


policy, 
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policy, to accompany the terms of trade 
which he thinks proper to be offered to 
thoſe States, with an avowed declaration 
of theſe ſentiments; ſince he cannot for- 
get the diſpoſitions which they ſhewed 
during the ſeverity of the war, and that, 
by a parity of reaſoning, although the 
terms held out might have advantages, 
yet if they were couched in the language 
of dictation, they would moſt probably 
be rejected. It is at all times a moſt 
difficult part for a nation, which has miſ- 
carried in the attempt to ſubdue by force 
ſubjects who have reſiſted, and maintained 
an independence of her Government, to 
convince them that ſhe has loſt all views 
of again endeavouring to reduce them. 
Pride and arrogance will, if there is ſuffi- 
cient power to make them feared, excite 
_ reſentment; contempt, if there is not. 
There is no other'method to recover their 
loſt affections, than a Treaty, clearly founded 

on 
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on a broad baſis of mutual advantage.— 
It is in this caſe a fortunate. circumſtance, 
that the general intereſts of both countries 
have ſo intimate a connexion, that any 
contrary ſyſtem muſt be productive of con- 
fiderable preſent inconveniences to that 
which adopts it. And, ultimately, of 
much greater detriment to Great Britain 
than ta the American States. 


Tux noble Writer has made it a queſtion 
for our conſideration, Whether we have 
« not engaged too great a proportion of 
« gur capital in foreign trade, to the 
«« great detriment of other important na- 
tional concerns, and particularly of the 
« moſt important of all, Agriculture, 
« which at this moment languiſhes in a 
1 great degree, by the ſcarcity of money. 
It would be found (he ſays) on inveſtiga- 
« tion, that not half of the money is em- 
1 ployed in it that ſhould be, and that in many 

| AM parts, 
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40 parts, the farms are by no means pro- 
<< perly ſtocked and cultivated. It is alſo 
well known, that the price of land has 
fallen near one-third within eight or 
4 nine years. The firſt idea which na- 
turally ſtrikes us on reading theſe words, 


is, that the Writer of them is an entire 


ſtranger to the tranſactions of the laſt 


twenty years; to the proſperous ſtate of 


the firſt ten years of that period; to the 
gradual decay of the laſt. The flouriſhing 
condition of our Agriculture and Naviga- 
tion, before the unhappy diſputes with our 
| Colonies ; the large ſums laid out in the 
improvement of land; its high and in- 


creaſed value; the immenſe tracts of 


waſte grounds encloſed and fertiliſed, and 
the general opulence of our farmers; to- 
gether ' with the great extenſion of our 
Commerce and Manufactures, and the 
abundant wealth of our Merchants and 
Traders before that period ; when com- 
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pared with the miſerable contraſt fince 
that time, point out very clearly the cauſe 
of thoſe melancholy effects which have 
been thus deſcribed. A part of the one 
hundred millions of money ſpent in theſe 
diſputes, might have been applied to thoſe 
purpoſes, witch the noble Author of the 
Obſervations laments, are neglected for the 
want of aſſiſtance. 


TuzRE is one, and one argument alone, 
which can be urged, with any appearance 
of reaſon, in favour of that ſyſtem which 
confines our ſhipping within the bounds 
- of our own country. It is founded in de- 
{pair ; and ſuppoſes that the National Debt 
is become fo enormous, the taxes upon 
trade ſo great, and a relaxation of ſpirit 
to general, that our own ſhipping will be 
abundantly more than ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of our Commerce. If theſe me- 
lancholy ſurmiſes prove to be facts, the 


game 


(47) 
game which we are playing, to preſerve 
the Carrying Trade, is at an end; and we 
ſhall find ſufficient difficulty to keep even 
the immediate Navigation of Great Britain 
and Ireland in a tolerable condition. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of the bad ſi- 
tuation the country is in, the man who 
recommended acting upon ſuch deſperate 
principles, would find himſelf ſeverely 
condemned, even by thoſe very people 
who conceived that opinion. They would 
very properly tell him, that exertions 
ought at leaſt to be made, to recover, as 
far as we were able, the loſſes we have 
ſuſtained. A very conſiderable part of our 
dominions has been torn from us. But 
though its ſovereignty is gone, we ought 
not to ſit quietly down, under an infatu- 
ated blindneſs, and be witneſſes of its Com- 
merce following, when it is in our own 
power to retain it; and by that means put 
ourſelves in a condition to recover our for- 


mer 


( 48 
mer commercial, and in conſequence, our 
national greatneſs: Let us not he' down, 
like men, in deſpair; but be active, reſo: 
lute, and work out our falvation with pre 


* 


rit and perſeverance. 


Ir will be proper to take a view of the 
former Colonial Commerce of this coun- 
try, and the authorities upon which the 
accounts are given, in order to form a 
judgment of its value. The firſt account 
is taken from an original Manuſcript of 
Davenant, quoted by Mr. Burke; and is 
merely to ſhew the rapid increaſe of our 
Plantation Trade. The latter accounts, the 
greater part within our own experience, 
and fully proving the magnitude of our 
North American exports, are taken from 
the comprehenſive and enlightened ſpeech 
of Mr. Glover, in ſumming up the evi- 
dence of Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Walker, be- 


fore the Houſe of Commons, upon the 
Bill 


( 49 ) 
Bill for Reſtraining the American Trade. 
Such an authority will not ſurely admit of 


at 


diſpute. 


Ar the beginning of this century, the 
Exports to North America and the Weſt 
Indies, were L. 483, 265 
Africa - - $6,665 


„ 


J. 569, 930 


The Exports were, on a medium, from 
1739 to 1756, | | 
North America only L.1,000,000 
Weſt Indies — 700,000 
Africa - - - 180,000 
From 1756 to 1773, 
North America . 2, 300, O00 
Weſt Indies 9 I, 100,000 
Africa - = _476;000 
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e 
On a medium of the years 1771, 1972; 


17735 . 
North America . L. 3, oo, ooo 
Weſt Indies „ obo 400,000 
Africa Ps - 700,000 


And proportioning ſuch a part of the Afri- 
can Trade as belonged to North America, 
the Exports will be found to be, at a me- 
dium of the three years before the war, 


North America = Z2:3,650,000 
Weſt Indies 1,850,000 
L. 5, oo, oo 

From Scotland 2 400.000 
£.5,900,000 


Or in proportion of two thirds to North 
America, and one third to the Weſt Indies. 
The whole being upwards of one third 
part of the Exports of this kingdom, eſti- 
mating their value upon the ſame accurate 
authority, at ſixteen millions, during the 
ew years preceding the American war. 


TEE 


WY RL 
Tur proportion of Britiſh goods to 


foreign goods, - exported from hence to 


North America and the Weſt Indies, were 
to the former, three fourths Britiſh and 
one fourth foreign; to the latter, two 


thirds Britiſh and one third foreign. The 


exports of Britiſh Manufactures will then 
be in this i 


N Aaterita 1.2, 737, oo0 
Weſt Indies - 1,234,000 


THE accounts which were taken by au- 
thority in America, of the value of Bri- 
tiſh goods, imported previous to the war, 
are ſomewhat, though not materially, dif- 
ferent. They were eſtimated as follows: 


To the four New England 
cates: 1: in . £<407,000 
New Vorn 531,000 | 


E Carry over £.938,000 
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Brought forward L.938,000 
| Pennſylvania - | 650,000 
Virginia and Maryland 865,000 

North Carolina - 25,000 | 

South Carolina 365,000 
Georgia - - 50, oo0 


Jerſey and Delaware no 


| | eſtimate, ſuppoſe 30,000 


Sterling . 2,943, ooo 


Tuxsk accounts, marking as they pro- 
ceed, the aſtoniſhing increaſe of our North 
American Export Trade, which had its 
riſe almoſt within this century; and 
which, within ſo ſhort a ſpace, attained to 4 
the immenſe ſum of three millions and a 
half ſterling, do not, great as they are, 

confine our ideas within even ſuch ex- 
tenſive bounds. © For, ſhould ſuch a 
perfect reconciliation between the two 


0 | 8 5 countries 
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countries take place, as to produce the 
revival of our former connexions, we 
may look forward to a yet greater in- 
creaſe of our Navigation and Commerce, 


in the increaſe of American population ; 


which, according to che beſt Authors, 


doubles itſelf in twenty five years: And 
as the inhabitants have ſo great an extent 


of fine country, to employ them in the 
moreeligible caresof Agriculture,their con- 


ſumption of Britiſh ManufaQures would 


neceſſarily be of wonderful magnitude. 


Sucu an increafe of trade, of courſe 
demanded an increaſe of ſhipping. We 
found it in thoſe States, which the ſup- 
porters of the contracted ſyſtem of Navi- 
gation are ſtriving to tear from us. They 
ſeem weary of the proſperity of their own 


country, and are ready to abandon the 


only opportunity which preſents itſelf to 
us of reviving our own Navigation, by 
ſuch a communication with' America, as 


E's Would 
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would prevent foreign nations from 


the benefit of ſupplying the preſent 
want of ſhipping, which the war has oc- 
caſioned in that country. But inſtead of a 
conciliatory healing conduct, they are 
goading the United States into the uſe of 


thoſe powerful natural means, which the 


fituation of their country has given them; 
and which will enable them, in a courſe | 
of years, as they increaſe in ſtrength, not 
only to deprive us, but every other nation, 
of the Carrying Trade. 


; have excellent harbours, and 


they build ſhips cheaper than any other 


-people. The improvements they make 


in that art are exceedingly rapid. If 
we chooſe to procure them from theſe 
ports, once ſo familiar to us, by a free 
admiſſion of them as Britiſh ſhips, up- 
on ſtipulated terms, in the manner of 
ſhips taken as prize, or when they are 
the joint property of the inhabitants of 

both 


wy 


58-1 
both countries, it is in our power to do 
it. America has ſhewn us the example : 
The State of Maryland having paſſed an 
act upon the ceſſation of hoſtilities, de- 
claring all Britiſh ſhips of which the Citi- 
zens of their State held one third part 
only, to be deemed ſhips of the State, and to 
be entitled to the privileges of ſuch ſhips. 
We ſhallthen ſecure our ſupply of ſhipping, 
as well as the ſupport of our manufactures 
of cordage, ſail-cloth, and many other 
| ſores, neceſſary for the fitting out ſhips, 
which they will otherwiſe buy of the Nor- 
thern Powers, or manufacture for them- 
ſelves. They have as good hemp as any 
in the world, and naval flores in great 
plenty ; fail-cloth they can import, of 
equal quality, and upon cheaper terms, 
than from this country. Of their in- 
duſtry and perſeverance we have had the 
moſt convincing proofs. We experienced 
the good effects of their commercial. ſpirit | 

E 3 before 
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before the war; we were witneſſes to theſe 
qualities in them, under all the ſeverity of 
that calamity. We beheld their ſhips of 
war, and almoſt their whole trade, nearly 


annihilated at various times ; yet, they 


were continually building more, which 


were as ſucceſſively taken from them; and 
there were not wanting variety of in- 
ſtances, where vellels being taken, were 
repeatedly replaced by the owners with 


others, to an incredible number. In one 


inſtance, not leſs than thirteen times. — 
And as a further proof of their ſpirit in ad- 
venture, ſeveral ſhips fince the Peace, have 
been fitted out for China, and Diſcoveries 
in the South Seas. Nor was the appear- 


ance of Philadelphia, ſoon after the evacua- 


tion of it by Sir Henry Clinton, leſs aſto- 
niſhing. At that time, one miſerable ferry | 
boat, and the remains of a few half burnt 
gallies, were all the objects that preſented 
themſelves to the view, upon the ſolitary 


waters 


Poe 
waters of this once flouriſhing place. 
A gloomy ſpectacle of, deſolation filled 
dhe eye. In a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
the ſound of the axes, and the noiſe of 
the ſhipwrights, re-echoed through the 
port; and within twelve months, a fo- 
reſt of ſhips covered the rolling waves of 
the majeſtic Delaware. 


# 


ExamPLEs like theſe, ought to teach us the 
wiſdom of ſecuring a people, who are ſo 
capable of being made uſelul friends, or ac- 
tire enemies. It would be prudent to bid 

even high for ſuch induſtrious conſumers 
ol our manufactures ; and to form ſuch a 
connexion, as will make America, inſtead 
of a dangerous rival to our Navigation, 
conducive to the common intereſts of both 
countries; more particularly as thoſe 
branches of our Carrying Trade, which 
are not within the limits of the AR of 
Navigation, and are of great importance 
E to 
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to us, will certainly be loſt, without the 
incorporation of American, or other 
ſhipping equally cheap. And even thoſe 
which that Act ſecures, cannot be carried 
on with equal advantage, becauſe the 
more our Navigation is confined, the 
greater will be the charges upon it, whilſt 
its late general extenſion was productive 
of as general benefits, diffuſed through 
every part of our Commerce. 


A onxar ſtreſs is laid upon the neceſſity 
which the Americans will be under to pur- 
chaſe Engliſh goods, from their not being 
able to procure them in any other country 


upon ſuch cheap and advantageous terms. 


It is, however, a hazardous attempt ta 
drive them to this neceſſity, Mankind are 
formed of materials which have a great 4 
aptitude to reſiſt, when force is employed. 
They may be led, but cannot eaſily be 
driven; and though, according to the 


noble 


OT 
noble Author, a Stamp Act, a Tea AR, 
or any other fimilar Act, cannot again 
oceur, yet the excluſion of American ſhips 
from our Welt India Iſlands, has already 
produced ſome meaſures injurious to the 
admiſſion of Britiſh ſhips, and the impor- 
tation of Britiſh, goods. One of the States 
has already laid a conditional duty of 
about three ſhillings per ton on the for- 
mer, and of two per cent. additional on 
the latter, The prohibition of the import 
of Oil, has not yet reached New Eng- 
land. By the laſt accounts from 
America, the Merchants had determined 
upon a general reviſal of their Trade, 
and increaſed powers were to be given to 
the Congreſs, for its regulation in the ſe- 
veral States. The Americans have been 
in the pradiice of ſelf denial already. A 
patched, thread-bare coat, was thought 
no diſgrace during the war. Nor 
were che firſt women in the country 


aſhamed 


ö 
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aſhamed of being employed in making 
linen for the uſe of the common Soldiers. 
We cannot ſuppoſe, that the miſeries 


which America experienced from the ra- 


vages of the war, though ſmothered over 


at the peace, are entirely buried in ob- 


livion. That can alone be eſſected by 
good will. Irritation may make the 


wound bleed a-freſh. We ſhould ad 


wiſer to attempt a radical cure. 


WI certainly manufacture many ſpecies 


of goods cheaper and better, and from 


the ſuperiority of our capitals, and ſkill in 


Commerce, can afford to fell them on. 


more advantageous terms, than any other 
nation. Theſe are coarſe woollens* of 


every kind, worſted ſtuffs, iron ware, 


nails, cutlery, common earthen ware, 
glaſs, 


The Merchants of Philadelphia have lately im- 
ported ſome coarſe woollens from Hamburgh, which 
proved ſatisfactory to — both in quality and 


price. 


2 2 


CoA) 
glaſs, tobacco pipes, worſted and cotton 
ſtockings, ſhoes, buttons, hats; all kinds of 
Mancheſter and N orwich goods, gauze, ſilk 
ribbons, ſewing ſilk, tin plates, ſheet lead, 


and all ſorts of lead and plumbers' work; 


pewter, copper, and braſs ware; painters' 
colours, cordage, ſhip chandlery, uphol- 
ſtery, and cabinet ware; ſadlery, gun- 
powder, books, ſlationary, beer, and 
porter. There may be ſome articles 


omitted in this enumeration. 


Tur Americans already manufacture cor- 


dage, ſail- cloth, hats, ſtockings, glaſs, and 


porter. But they are in a forced ſtate, and 
will not be brought to a perfection yielding 
profit, if they have a free and ſatisfactory 


trade with this country, as they will be 


able to import cheaper than they can ma- 
nufacture. To reaſon as the Author of 
the Obſervations does, upon America's 
not having any coal, clay, flint, or ſimilar 
materials, for manufacture, and to recom- 


mend 
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mend << the ſhutting up of the collieries 


of Cape Breton, in order to encourage 
** our own coals, and the Carrying 


Trade,“ hardly merits a ſerious anſwer. 


It is the firſt time that coal was ſuppoſed 


to afford profit to ſhips carrying it ſuch 


a voyage. Let us not deceive ourſelves 


by ſuch ideas. America is 1300 miles 
in extent along the coaſt. In depth im- 


menſely great, and it contains all that is 


to be found in Europe. She has lead, 


iron, and copper mines; and if we will 
trade with her ſatisfactorily, ſhe will fend 


the raw materials for us to manuſacture. | 


She has coal in abundance, clays of all 


| Kinds; even the fineſt porcelain clay, 


equal to the Chineſe ; and in theſe heavy, 
cheap articles (except caſually for bal- 
Hf) ſhe cannot be ſupplied from diſtant 
2 but when ſhe is in want of 


them, ſhe muſt provide herſelf at home. 
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Ueox many ol thoſe enumerated goods 
we already grant conſiderable bounties, to 
encourage their exportation. Theſe will, 
in courſe, be continued. They are, 


On gunpowder 48. 6d. per 100 pounds 


On linen 1 10 1d. per yard 
On fail-cloth 2d. per ell 
On ſilk 6d. to 48. per pound, ac- | 5 
cording to the different qualities. Se Y 1 
On refined ſugar 268. per 112 pounds Y 


On cordage 28. 43d. per 112 pounds, i 
if exported to Europe, and it ſhould 8 


likewiſe be extended to America. 


Or theſe manuſaQures, ſilk will be 
preſerved partially. The leſſer parts ma- 
nufadtured at Coventry, and the mixture 
of it with cotton and worſted at Mancheſter 
and Norwich, have ſo much greater ncat- 


neſs and fancy than thoſe of other coun- 
: tries, 
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tries, chat they will certainly command 


a preference. The other parts of the filk 


manufacture have too many diſadvantages 


to contend with, to expect any other ſale 


than what may ariſe from being part of 


aſſorted cargoes of goods. The greater 


expence of raw materials and wages in 
England, muſt fecure, in evety caſe, this 


trade to France. 


Tur great bounty on refined ſugar ſeems 
to give it a preference at almoſt any market. 
The Americans, however, appear to be 


very jealous of its introduction, and have 


laid extraordinary duties upon it in ſome 


States. For gunpowder and cordage we 


may expect a demand ; but the manufac- 


ture of ſail-cloth is in danger of being loſt 


to us, the quality of that commodity being 


excellent, and to be procured on cheap 


terms, in other countries. 


We: 


CS] 
We have one chance of preſerving the 
Linen Trade, by the ſoftneſs of texture of 
the Iriſh linen. The threads are more 
unequal, and therefore more pliable than 
the German ; a quality which is gene- 
rally preferred in linen. 


Ir the Americans continue to be ſupplied 
with goods from this country, there does 
not appear to be any abſolute neceſlity for 
taking away the remaining duties on fo- 
reign goods exported: But no more muſt 
be exacted than on goods exportedto other 
foreign countries. It would without 
doubt be an encouragement; but the reve- 


nue is in ſuch an impaired ſtate, that if it 


incurs this reduction, ſome other addition 


muſt be made to it. The demands of the 


Merchants in America, will not for a con- 
ſiderable time be equal to the ſale of whole 


cargoes of any one ſpecies of goods ; and 


the port charges attending veſſels lading 


In 
. 
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in different places, will exceed the favitigs 


made by purchaſing the foreign goods 
they want in any part of Germany or 8 


Baltic, of which they are the growth or 


manufacture. It will often happen, that 
a ſhip is ordered to return home with ſuch 
a quantity as may be wanted from any of 
the above ports to which they have brought 
a cargo. But this will be accidental, and 
is not connected with the afforted cargoes - 


of goods, which the Americans will give 


orders for to this country. Foreign goods 


generally form a fourth part of an afforted 
cargo. | 


THERE are many articles which Ame- 


rica will ſupply herſelf with, by the re- 
turn of her veſſels from the Southern parts 
of Europe, without coming to England; 
ſuch as ſilk, wine, oil, and other produc- 


tions of thoſe countries. The climate of 
| the 


| 


/ 


tobe EF 
the Southern States is ſo perfectly well 
adapted to che culture of theſe articles, 
that in time they will ſupply themſelves. 
They have no other difficulty to con- 
tend with, than what ariſes from tlie 
infancy of thoſe parts of the country. 
They want only manage ment, and ſuf- 
ficient population, to furniſh themſelves 
with every product of the fineſt coun- 
tries of Europe and the Eaſt. ' They 
will be in poſſeſſion of theſe advantages, 


long before they turn their views to ma- | 
nufacture. We ſhall always find a pro- 
tection to ours in the greater profit, health, 
and enjoyment, which attend huſbandry ; 
eſpecially in a country where the fineſt | 


land may be had, almoſt for the culture. 


The inhabitants of ſuch countries will 
prefer purchaſing, to the manufacturing of 
goods for their own uſe. Neceſſity has 
ſometimes driven them to it. Cotton and 

. , F | flax 
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fax they have; and ſa lang ſince as the 
war of 1739, the Capolipians, on the 
miſcarriage of their European ſupplies, 


manufactured cloathing for their Negroes, 


In the back countries they yet manufacture 
for their immediate uſe: Very much. in. 


the ſame manner as was formerly praQtiſed 


in this kingdom, (probably, in the inte- 


riour parts of Wales and Scotland the cuſ- 
tom may ſtill continue; if not, it is iu 


the remembrance of many perſons of our 


times) where all the apparel and linen, 


neceſſary for the family, were made in it. 
They ſowed the ſeed, raiſed the flax, 
dreſſed it, and prepared both that and the 


wool for manufacture, which. was per- 


formed within their own domain. Their 

wants were not many, and theſe were 

ſupplied among themſelves, But as it 

happened in England, it will happen in 

this part of America; the country will 
| | - 
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be better propled, the roads will be more 
apened, and they will find it more pro- 


fitable to. purchaſe goods, | h to mogs- 
ſackure thera, ; 


Tx export of goo ro Ama 


far it. may, be made watt u 8. The 
United States of North America may be 


divided into three parts, each having a 
particular connexion with. the different 
States of which it is compoſed. The firſt 


in order is New-England, . whoſe trade 


chiefly conſiſts in ſhips built for fale, in 
exporting, lumber and provifions z but 


more particularly in the fiſheries, which. 


they have purſued with great ſucceſs. The 


ſecond divifion is. from the River Hudſon 


to the Chefapeak, including the States of 


' New-York, the Jerſeys, Pennſylvania, De- 
Aware, Merpland. and Virginia; all con- 


F 2 nected 
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C90) 
nected together by a trade ſimilar to each 
other; principally in wheat, flour, to- 
bacco, building ſhips, lumber, and provi- 
ſions. The laſt diviſion 1s North Carolina; 
South Carolina, and Georgia; the former 
of which produces wheat, lumber, and 
naval ſtores; the latter, rice, indigo, 
lumber; naval ſtores, and proviſions.— 
This is the outline of the Commerce of 
America. To ſpeak more particularly, we 
muſt begin with New-England, whoſe 
great Commerce is the fiſheries of cod, 
whale, mackrel, &c. from which are pro- 
duced ſpermaceti, whale, and cod oil, 
and whale bone; together with ſhips built 
for ſale, pot- aſhes, ſome naval ſtores, ſkins, 
furs, maſts, boards, joiſts, planks, ſtaves, 
cattle, horſes, hogs, poultry, beef, pork, 
hams, butter, cheeſe, &c. alfo ſome 
manufaQured iron ware, hats, and can- 
dles. The exportation from the Hudſon- 


River, 


5 1 
2 and the Bays of Delaware and Cheſk- 
peak, conſiſts of tobacco, wheat, flour, 
bread, Indian-corn, beans, peaſe, rye, 
beef, pork, tallow, hogs- fat, wax, flax · ſeed, 
ſome naval ſtores of various ſorts, aſhes, 
horſes, drugs, hams, ſmoked beef, butter, 
cheeſe, live hogs, poultry, hemp, flax, deer- 


ſkins, brandy, i iron- ore, bar and pig iron, 


ws copper, furs, ſhips for ſale, and lumber. 
From the Carolinas and Georgia, they ex- 


port rice, indigo, deer and other ſkins, 


hemp, hides and other tanned. leather, 
lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, ſome to- 
bacco, Indian-corn; wheat, flour, horſes, 


and live ſtock, beef, pork, butter, hogs- 


fat, wax, tallow, drugs, hams, and ſome 


ſhips. They have attempted filk and 


wine, with an appearance of future ſuc- 


ceſs. Oranges are fine, and.in plenty. 


The ſeare the exports of the United States, 
and the diviſions in which they are na- 
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„ 
of each, previous to the war, were nearly 
as follows, together with that of tlie ton- 


nage employed in the exportation : 


Fir Du. 


New-England States, (in- 


3 


New-York, C. 529. | 


Philadelphia, 685,000 
TR 706,000 /. Tons. 
| 2,299,000 183,500 


— — or 


——— 


Carey over £-3-969,000 183,500 150,000 
Third 


® This exceed moſt of the accounts generally - 
given; but thoſe were taken many yeats ago, and 
did not include the very great increaſe of the fiſhery 
in the few years preceding the war. ; 


| 0 73 


naar 


 Broufht forward L. $306g;ob0 183;500 * 


Third Dae 
Vorth Carlin, C. 58,866 
South Carolina Nie is 
and Georgia, 5 32000 TR ; 


Hel, Lym eee 
who de, 


Tide which have been part er thei a 
>ortations into Great Britain, ſhall 'Afſt be 
mentioned, and next thoſe fent to the 
Weſt Indies. 


Ox of the moſt material branches is 
mips built for fale, at prices greatly in- 
| feriour to thoſe in the cheapeſt ports of 
F 4 | of 


this kingdom. The carpenter's prices for 
building, in ſterling money, by the ton, 
were as follows: In New-England three 

. pounds. In the Middle States about four 

pounds. In South Carolina, of live oak, 


five guineas; the whole coſt of the ſhips 
equipped for lea, ſeven to ten guineas. 
They were chiefly from New England, 
 -which ſupplied about we-hfths of the 
| whole number of the American ſhips em- 
ployed in Great Britain, and were gene- 
ially ſent to ſea at the expence of about 
S124 ſeven iche guineas per ton. The moſt 
beautiful are thoſe built in Philadelphia, 
where this art has attained to the greateſt 
perfection; equal, perhaps ſuperiour, to any 
other part of the world. Capital ſhips have 
alſo been built at New- Vork, and in the 
Cheſapeak; and in South- Carolina, of 
live oak, which 1 is of much longer dura- |. 
tion chan any other timber whatever. | 


Tuosx t 


„ | 5 
Tnosx who have aſſerted, that the ſhip- 
ping of our out- ports, are equally laſting 
with the American ſhips built of live oak. 
have been very much miſin formed; the 
latter being found, by experience, to be 
much more durable than our beſt oak. 
Nor has the noble Writer been under a 
leſs error, in placing ſo much dependence 
upon American Cuſtom-houſe Accounts. 
A more ſtriking inſtance of inaccuracy 
cannot be given, than in the account he 
gives, (from chat Cuſtom-houſe) of che 
ſhipping built in America in one year. 
We-muſt naturally ſuppoſe, from this ac- 
count, that Newfoundland was not 3, Cor 
lony where ſhips were uſually built. Vet in- 
dependenily of ſmall xeſſels, there is no 
year in which many large ſhips are not built 
for foreign Trade. Generally twelve, upon 
an average. The Obſervations on the 
American Trade alſo vary much, in the. 
difference between, real and regiſtered 
tonnage; in ſome Places one-fifth, in 


others, 
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others, one-third, and in one place one 
5” "wal | 


Tax Fiſhery, and carrying the fiſh to 
market from New-En gland, employed at 
the commencement of | the war, about | 
1450 veſſels of 100,000 tons burthen, 
and 11,000 fiſhermen and feamen. This 
account not agreeing with that of the Au- 
thor of the Obſervations, requires fome 


explanation. He eftimates the ſhipping 


employed in the different fiſheries in 
1763, as follows: In the whale fiſhery 
eighty or ninety floops; in the cod fiſh- 


. ery two hundred and fifty ſchooners; and 


in the mackrel fiſhery forty fail. We had 
a very accurate account of cheſe fiſheries, 
from a Gentleman of the firſt commercial 
knowledge, and of long practical expe= 
rience in the American Trade, Mr. Wat- 


| ſon, Member for London, given by him 


to the Houſe of Commons in the year 
17755 


1 ) 
1775 4 ; taken nearly at the Iame ered = 
that of the noble Author; the latter being 
in 1763, and Mr. Watſon's in 1964. The 
difference between theſe accounts are very 
great. Mr. Watſon made the number r 
veſſels employed in the whale fſtrery to 
be one hundred and fifty, which the noble 
| Author eflimates to be ninety. In the 
cod fiſhery three hundred, which he 
| makes to be two hundred and fifty, and 
in the mackrel fiſhery uinery velicls,* in- 
flead of forty. 


| Frox the year 1764, to the commerice- 
ment of the war, the Fiſherich gradually 
increaſed; at which time they were become 
aftonithingly great In the Cuſtom-· houſe 
accounts, which the noble Author has 
given of the exports of 1770, there is a | 
_ conſiderable difference from that which 
he has inſerted, in the body of his Work, 

as the produce of 1772. But the ſame 


objections 
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objections operate at all times to Cuſtom- 
houfe accounts, and in particular to Ame- 


rican. He makes the whole produce of 


the cod fiſhery alone, to amount to eight 
hundred and fifty thouſand quintals of 


dried, and forty two thouſand barrels of 
pickled fiſh; of which three hundred aud 


ſeventy thouſand quintals, and forty thou- 


ſand barrels, he ſtates to be of the Ame- 


rican fiſhery. This account, as well as 
that of Newfoundland, appears to be 


taken from the Cuſtom-houſe, as they are 


much under the real ſtate of thoſe fiſheries. 


But this being always the caſe with theſe 


accounts, the entries being under-rated to 
avoid payment of fees, or ſimilar demands, 
one third part may at leaſt be generally ad- 


ded to it, which will bring it near the truth. 


Tx American Fiſheries were in this in- 
creafed ſtate at the commencement of the 
war, when the accounts given in this 

1 75 Work, 


ſent. The Produce of the wh ale fiſhery 
is ſpermaceti and whale oil, and whale 


bone; Which, as well as the greater part 
of the cod oil, was ſent to Great Britain, 


6 
miſſion, therefore, to import it, will be oi 
Ervice to both countries. A different 
opinion ſeems lately to be entertamed; 
the Proclamation ifſued out at Chnſkmas 
kilt, not permitting its importation. One 
condequence will probably follow ; that is, 
2+ mach deficicncy or delay ny payment for 
Ur manufactures we have already exported 
t» New-Englhnd, aud an equal want of ſale 
el chem in future, as we could barter far 
this commodity. bp 


>< 


3 has been alvcayy, a difference in 
thc duty charged upon theſe articles, ac- 
rng to the quality of the veſſels in 

which the frſh were caught. Oil, and 
whale fins, taken in ſhips, helopging to 
Creat Britain, are imported duty free. If 
r. Ken in ſhips belonging to the Planta- 
ls, oil pays thirteen ſhillings and two- 
1 one- fifth per ton, whale fins two. 
Js fifteen ſhillings per ton. If taken 


in 


ES 
in foreign ſhapping, the duty amounts to 
a prohibition. Theſe duties, which are 
very moderate, may continue; or if it is 
ſuppoſed not to be a ſufficient difference 
for the encouragement of our own fiſhe- 
ries, ſuch greater duties may be impoſed, 
as will ſerve to quicken their labours, yet 
not prevent the importation of American 
oil; or create any material additional ex- 
pence to our Manufacturers, or to the con- 
ſumption of commodities neceſſary to us. 


| Ax idea has been ſuggeſted, of ſuffering 
furs to be imported duty free, provided a 
free paſſage was granted to our Canadian 
ſi ubjects through the American States.— 
This is intended to remove any diſadvan- 
5 tage which this country may derive from 
the boundary line cutting off the country 
of the Illinois from Canada. At preſent, 
the Hudſon's Bay Company have ſo great 
pee, of this trade, and the Ame - 


ricans, 


(#2) 
nicans, by their ſituation, poſſeſſing alſo a 


great part, what remains will not be of 
any great conſequence. | It will be of ex. | 
ence to the REVENUE, as furs pay a duty 
on importation, Beaver, on account of 
our manufacture of hats, bays * 1d. 
2-20th cach ſkin. 8 
Tu motive for this propoſal is to en- 
courage the fur trade in Canada. But it 
would be alſo making the United States 
powerful rivals in it. Beſides, the good 
effects of Colonization in North America . 
n to us, and it will be much 
more profitable to avail ourſelves of the ad- 
rantages, which we may obtain by means 
of our former Colonies, (who will increafe 
in population faſter than we can increaſe in 
manufacturesto ſupply them) than be at any 


great expence in improving our remaining 


Plantations on that continent. It is im- 
poſlible to on any judgment of the fu 
ture 


x #5.) 


ture inhabitants of the extenſive internal 


country of North America; or whether ; 


there may not be many independent ſove- 
reignties. We have but one part to act. 


TWTcep on good terms, and to trade, if we 


can, with the whole country. Every other 


encouragement to Canada, than that which 


will produce an adequate immediate be- 
nefit, will be, in the preſent circumſtances 


of North America, only forwarding a ſo- 


. 
* oa 


vereign eſtabliſhment there. 


Ir is difficult to ſay, what may be the 


effect of taking away the bounty on naval 
ſtores. Some ſay, that the quality of Ame- 


rican tar and pitch is not equal to thoſe | 


of the Baltic; that there is a heat in the 
former, which does not agree with the 
manufacture of cordage ſo well as the 
Baltic tar; which is alſo clearer, though 
the American is equally govd for other 
purpoſes. This account may, however, 


G proceed 
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(1%) 
proceed from intereſted perſons, in the 
hope of purchaſing them on low terms; 


it having been frequently the practice with 
reſpect to Carolina indigo, which was 
bought cheap as ſuch, and then ſold for 
French. The Legiſlature, in order to 
give encouragement to the improvement 
of tar, granted a bounty of ten ſhillings 
each barrel, under the denomination of 
green tar, deſcribing the quality which it 


was neceſſary to have. Whether it was 


' owing to want of care, or the difficulty 
of making it, very little was ſent from 
America entitled to this bounty. Com- 
mon tar received a bounty, after deduct- 
ing the duty which was paid on impor- 
tation, of 45. 9 d. each barrel. Pitch, de- 


ducting the duty, in the ſame manner, 


about gd. the hundred weight ; and the 
duty upon turpentine exceeding the bounty, 
there was actually paid about 8 d. the 
hundred weight; maſts and bow-ſprits 


were 


e ww og 2 on wn 


("8 | 
were ſubject to no duty, and received a 
bounty of 20s. the ton ; all paid in Navy 
Bills, which generally bear a heavy diſ- 
count. The price of tar in general was 


from 7s. to 9s. the barrel; ſometimes it 
was as low as 6s. whilſt at the ſame 
market, Baltic tar fold from 118. to 128. 
Pitch commonly brought 5s. the hundred; 
and turpentine was very variable in price. 
The bounty (except turpentine, upon which 
a duty was paid) generally paid the freight, 
which was a great encouragement; yet 
naval ſtores were always an unprofitable 
remittance. By theſe bounties ceaſing, 
the Revenue will be benefited, but the 
price paid by the conſumers muſt increaſe, 
and our ſhipping and cordage may alſo 
885 be affected by it. The duties, therefore, 


i at leaſt, ſhould be taken off. The prices 
of the Baltic tar and pitch will riſe in 
” pn e z for wherever the demand is 
. | 
G2. increaſed, 
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increaſed, the price of courſe increaſes 


with it. 


Ir the ſame duties are charged upon 
American naval ſtores, as upon thoſe of 
the Baltic, the former muſt give up the 
trade, as they will never be able to enter 
into competition with them. Their diſ- 
tance, and the extraordinary expences 
they muſt be at, forbid it. The ſame 
reaſon may be applied to maſts, which 
now receive a bounty of twenty ſhillings 
the ton; It is that bounty which can alone 
ſupport ' thi againſt thoſe of the Baltic; 
where, by longer practice, they render 


them of much better quality. 


Tu noble Author of the Obſervations 
1s of opinion, that the Territory of Penob- 
ſcot in New-England, ſupplies the only 
good maſts in North America. But although 


the maſts there are : excellent, and it has 
hitherto 


105 97) 
. produced the chief fapply; he is 


by far too confined in this aſſertion, that 
it is the only country where good maſts 
are to be procured; as they may be 
now had in many parts of the United 


States, and in time they will be more im- 


proved in the making them. | 'The Cy- 
preſs tree will afford moſt excellent maſts. 
Moſt probably he means, that Penobſcot 


is the only good place to procure them in 
that part of the country, referring . 
larly to Nova-Scotia. 

Tux duties upon hemp, pig and 
bar iron, and aſhes, may be placed upon 
the ſame ground as thoſe of the Baltic. If 
the charging them at leſs, creates any 
riſque of unpleaſant diſputes with Ruſſia, 
there is no advantage to be obtained in this 
country by it, adequate to the conſequence. 


The American hemp, though of an ex- 
cellent ſtaple, is not well cleaned, and 
therefore not ſo proper for uſe fas Ryſhan, | 
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1, 
It is ot herwiſe, in many reſpeQs, ſuperiour 
in quality; and when the fault of negli- 
gence in drefling it is remedied, it will be 
equal in quality to the beſt Ancona Hemp. 
It has one advantage even now; the 
maiden hemp, as it is called, not being 
taken out of it when exported. The Ruſ - 
ſians are in this practice, in order to pre- 
ſerve it for their own uſe. One principle, in- 
deed, pleads ſtrongly for hemp and iron not 
paying duty; which is, their being a raw 
material. For to tax raw materials, is to tax 
the manufactures which are produced by the 
labour of cut own people. But, ſo great is 
the difficulty of finding other ways and 
means, to ſupply the place of theſe duties in 
our impaired revenue, that the very attempt 
terrifies us, and prevents our attention 
to theſe capital branches of our manu- 
factures. We ſhould yet take care, 
that we are not preſerving a ſmaller, at 
the hazard of loſing a greater object. In 
their preſent ſtate of importation, how- 


ever, 


(890% 


ever, there is not ſufficient reaſon for 


making any difference in the duty, unleſs 
it might prove the means of preventing 


the Americans from manufacturing their 


iron. 


Tre free importation of lumber and 
ſtaves has been of ſervice ; for as the qua- 


lity of what has been generally imported 
here (except white oak ſtaves, which are 
very good) is inferiour to that of the North 


of Europe, they are purchaſed on lower 


terms for cheaper purpoſes, and will not 
in fact bear a duty. The Americans have 
wood fit for all purpoſes. The Cedar and _ 
Cypreſs in particular, are very fine. They 
will probably come into very general uſe 


amongſt themſelves. But we have not 
given any encouragement for their impor- 
tation. | | | 


— 


Deen ſkins are of great uſe to our ma- 


nufactures, and do not ſuffer by the duty 
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which they are charged with. No alte- 
ration is neceſſary in the articles of cho- 
colate, ſpermaceti candles, or other ſimi- 
lar articles, where an interference with 
our own manufactures occaſioned high 
duties to be impoſed. 


Mano, walnut, lignum vitæ, or 

any wood uſed in the cabinet, joiners, or 
block-makers trades, though not of the 

produce of the United States, yet their 
conveyance through that channel having 

3 hitherto proved uſeful, their importation | 
5 from America ought of. courſe to be ſtill 


continued upon the ſame terms as for- 
merly. 


f 


To Dye woods, every attention ſhould 
be paid - for facilitating their importa- 


| tion, as they are of the greateſt conſe- ; 


quence to our manufactures. Theſe are, 
N Fuſtick, Ni Icaragua wood, Bra- 


"et Fo, ziletto, 


i 
4 


Se 
ziletto, and other kinds of materials for 
the dyers uſe. Indigo comes under this 
claſs; but in order to encourage the making 
this country an entrepot for American 
commodities, the duty on export ſhould 
be taken off. Logwood is now in a more 
| precarious ſtate of being procured than 

ever. And Fuſtick, by the loſs of To- 
bago, where great quantities of fine wood 
were cut, will be more ſcarce. 


. * 


WuzAT and flour, will of courſe be | 
ſubject to our corn laws, the importation I 
depending on the neceſſity we may have 
for them. | 


-. A* ſeed is an article of importance to ; 
Ireland, the want of which, ſubjects that A 
country to great difficulty. _ 


Tus articles of Commerce exported 
from America, have been generally, and 


thoſe 
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tn 
thoſe which relate to this country, parti 
cularly mentioned, except the two great 
objects of tobacco atid rice. Theſe, from 


the proportionate ſmall conſumption in 


this country to the growth, have the prin- 


cipal reference to the policy of making 


Great Britain an entrepot for them, as 
well as any other commodities, which, 


though of leſs conſequence, come under 


that deſcription. The adopting of this 


principle is neceſſary for the preſervation 
of this part of the American Trade, and 
it will probably do more: It will make 


Great Britain the centre of American 
Commerce in Europe. France has taken 


the lead: She has declared four of her 
ports, Free Ports, for the reception of 
American goods. If we act as wiſely, we 
need not deſpair of prevailing over her. 
But our Cuſtom-houſe ſyſtem is now ſo 
clogged, that it operates almoſt as a pro- 
hibition. The port charges upon their 

ſhips 


6:96 Y 


ſhips are very conſiderable, being charged 
as foreigners, and ſubject to the payment 


of double lights, though their caſes are 
in many reſpects different, even conſidering 
America as a foreign nation. For, the 
payment of double hghts by foreign ſhips, 
was owing to the Dutch formerly doubling 
that charge ; in which they were followed 
by the Powers in the Baltic ; and the ex- 
ample thus given, was copied by us as a 


matter in courſe. The Americans feel 
this charge the more, as they were for- 
merly not ſubject to it; and as they have 


few charges of this kind in their own 
country. 


 AMoNG the different American commo- 


dities for which this country may be made 


an entrepot, tobacco 1s the moſt capital 


article; and the relation of the circum- 
ſtances attending it, will ſerve for other 


goods in ſimilar caſes. A Proclamation 
has 
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bas indeed been lately iſſued, which gives 
liberty to the Merchants to land | tobacco 


without a depoſit ; but as the former in- 


conveniencies were not perhaps ſuffici- 


ently known, and as even the repetition 


of an affair of this conſequence is par- 
donable, if it will enforce the reaſons for 
carrying this Proclamation into perma- 
nency, the former method may not be 


improperly introduced at this time. 


When tobacco was landed in England, 
a depoſit was required of 41. per hogſ- 


head, to be drawn back when it was ex- 


ported. In London, the warehouſes al- 
lotted for its reception by the Cuſtom- 
- houſe, lie at a great diſtance from the quays; 
and upon theſe it is not ſuffered to re- 


main, though landed on one day and to 
be ſhipped the next, even with a watch 
upon it. The expence of landing, cra- 
nage, wharfage, porterage, cartage, ware- 
houſe- rent, an a numerous tmin of 

Cuſtom- 


(' 95 ) 
Cuſtom-houſe and other charges (upon 
the whole of which, though the duty was 
to be received back, the Merchant charged 
his commiſſion) amounting to a large 
ſum, was, with the duty, generally drawn 
upon the foreign port to which the tobacco 
Was to be ſent, which made a very large 
advance of money. In three or four 
months the Merchant received back the 
duty he depoſited, which, after deducting 
the charges, he remitted to the perſon 
abroad. Thus, a medium cargo of to- 
| bacco was charged with an advance of 
about 20001., almoſt its firſt coſt, for ſe- 
veral months ; a great part of which was 
ſunk in unneceſſary charges, commiſſion, 


intereſt of money, and loſs by re-exchange. 


Tux remedy for theſe inconveniencies 
is found to be very eaſy. Upon the ar- 
rival of any cargoes of tobacco, rice, or 
any goods not uſually, or only partially, 

| 5 conſumed 


* 
conſumed in this country, they ſhould be 
ſuffered to be landed, under bond, free 
of duty, and put into a warchouſe under 
the locks of the Officers of the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, and the locks of the Merchants, 
generally. called the King's Warehouſe, in 
the ſame manner as is practiſed in the im- 
portation of coffee and rums. This me- 
thod is ſafe, and without difficulty. The 
duty is paid when the goods are taken out 
for home conſumption, or the bonds diſ- 
charged when exported. This will make 
our ports {ſo far as reſpects an entrepot 
for goods imported from America) in a 
manner free ports. The ſmall expence 
incurred upon their goods, and the ex- 
peditious diſpatch of their veſſels, advan- 
tages always to be met with in free ports, 
are great temptations to Merchants. In- 
dulgencies as ſimilar as the nature of our 
Cuſtom-houſe will admit, ſhould be granted. 


To 


TT 

. TO guard againſt the objections which 
may be made by the Cuſtom-houſe, to the 
admiſſion of American goods, duty free, 
for export, (as an encouragement to them 
to make this country an entrepot) ſome 
remarks. upon the preſent conſtruction of 
our Trade Laws are neceſſary. Formerly, 
the ſpirit of thoſe Laws was the governing 
principle of the Officers of the Cuſtoms. 
_ Lately, they have too great an aptitude 
to be governed by the Letter. The Exciſe, 
having no other object in view than the 
mere collection of internal duties, has A 
plain, confined ſyſtem to follow, from 
which there can be little or no deviation. 
The Cuſtom-houſe, on the contrary, 
having the whole Commerce of the Em- 
pire under its management, and the Trade 
Laws not being ſufficiently explicit (from 
the impoſſibility of conforming them to 
the variety of circumſtances which at- 
tend our foreign trade) their application 


muſt 


4 oh. 159082 
- muſt be left to the wiſdom of thoſe who 
preſide over it, and whoſe conſtruction of 
| thoſe laws ought always to be of the moſt 
liberal kind. For ſome years paft, this has 
not been ſufficiently attended to. The de- 
fign-1s to prevent fmuggling, but unfor- 
tunately it is conceived, that the more trade 


in general is confined, the better the ob- 
ject will be attained. The confequence 
is, that the Merchants are loaded with 
new regulations, increaſing the difficulties 
of the honeſt trader, already ſuffering from 
the inroads made upon his trade by the 
ſmuggler: And whilſt the defrauder of the 
Revenue, notwithſtanding all the precau- 
tions that are taken, imports vaſt quantities 
ofgoods without entries, the moſt diligent 
watch is kept over thoſe at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, in the common mode of buſineſs ; 


and goods paying no duty, run the riſque I 
of confiſcation, if there is the ſmalleſt miſ- : 
take made in the entry. Men of eſta- i 
bliſhed character in trade, and there are 1 


none 


n 
none who bear a higher reputation for 
probity than the Britiſh Merchants, ought 
not to be thus lumped in one general 
| maſs. of ſuſpected perſons. It implies, 
that all traders are objects of ſuſpicion.— 
This is bad policy. If a man is honeſt, 
it will have a tendency to weaken his at- 
tempts to diſcover any practice to the in- 
jury of the Revenue; and if he is inclined 
to roguery, he will turn ſmuggler himſelf. 


AxorRERR remedy is wanted to be ap- 
plied in the Cuſtoms, which relates more 
particularly to the trader, and would af- 
ford very great ſatis faction to him; would 
be the means of ſaving much time and 
trouble, and render the preſent complex 
and almoſt incomprehenſible practice of the 
Cuſtoms ſimple, and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood. If ſuch a correckion was carried 
into execution, it is probable that the Re- 
venue would be benefited by it. At pre- 
ſent, the various branches of the Cuſtoms 
25 1 being 
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— 
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being obliged to be calculated, with their 


diſcounts, in all entries of goods, they re- 
quite a great deal of time, and are only 


known to the Clerks of the Cuſtom- houſe. 
The Merchant is not ſufficiently acquainted 


with them, and takes them very unſatiſ- 
factorily upon truſt. The firſt ſtep in ſet⸗ 
ting about the correction of this grievance, 


ſhould: be, to direct the Cuſtom-houſe to 
draw out an account of all goods which pay 


duty, imported into, and exported from the 
kingdom, for a certain term of years before 


the war, in order to form the average of 
the actual conſumption. A communication 
with men of buſineſs, in the different trades 


of which each article is a part, will ſtill be | 


the means of further knowledge. When 
theſe accounts are obtained, and a know- 
ledge of the actual conſumption procured, 
with the, circumſtances attending each 
ſpecies of GS they ſhould be valued ac- 
cording to their prices, and the duty added 
to, or taken from them, as the neceſſity of 

the 
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the caſe required. The value of goods, ſincb 
they were firſt rated, has very conſider- 
ably altered. Some goods are charged 
with too heavy a duty in proportion to 
their value; others do not pay enough. 
By this means the duties in general will 
be more equally proportioned to the 
goods upon which they are charged. The - 
duties on goods ſhould alſo be a ſingle 
ſpecific charge, without fraction, and the 
whole of the duties be reduced to a fund 
conſiſting of one branch only. Some ad- 


vantage to the Revenue will be made by 


the fractions. At the ſame time, the ſy- 
ſtem of drawbacks ſhould undergo a revi- 

ſion, in order to afford as much encou- 
ragement as poſſible to make this country 
an eiitrepot. To carry this correction into 
ſtill more advantageous execution, the 
high duties; which the Merchant is now 
obliged to pay before his goods are landed, 
and which occaſions a conſiderable ad- 
ditional capital to the coſt, ſhould be 
Hz | paid 


„ 
paid to the Exciſe . and ſo far as relates 

to the connexion with the Cuſtoms in 
the entry, might be tranſacted in the 
ſame manner as coffee, rum, and ſuch 
articles. The former prejudices againſt 
the Exciſe, muſt be removed by the ſtrict 
and ſevere execution of the Laws of the 
Cuſtoms. It gives no alarm to the honeſt 
trader; the roguiſn one makes the noiſe. 
All high duties are beſt collected by the 


Exciſe; becauſe they are then not paid by 


the Merchant till his goods are ſold to 
the Conſumer, and he is by that means 
eaſed of the burthen of making a large 
and unneceſſary advance of money. Such, 
or ſome other effectual means, are indiſ- 
penſibly requiſite to be put in practice, or 
the Revenue will ſtill ſuffer further de- 
creaſe, and our Commerce be more and 
more impaired, | „ 


WII theſe very ſimple regulations, Eng- 
land might be made an entrepot for American 
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_ commodities, The principal articles are "A 
baccoand rice: About one hundredthouſand 
hogſheads of the former have been annually 
imported into this kingdom, of which 
about twelve or thirteen thouſand have 
been left for conſumption in Great Bri- 
tain; the reſt was exported to diffe- 
rent parts of Europe. About ſixty thou- 
| ſand barrels of rice were formerly im- 
ported; the chief part of which was 
afterwards ſent to Holland and Germany, 
the conſumption in England being very 
ſmall. Seventy thouſand tons of ſhip- 
ping, almoſt wholly belonging to Great 
Britain, were then employed in bring- 
ing theſe articles alone to market in this 
country. The ſame trade, the ſame em- 
ployment for ſhipping, and owned by 
Britiſh Merchants, may yet. be continued 
to us. Even the ſupply of France we 
have a very great chance of poſſeſſing 3 

| H 3 ; | the 
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Mg Farmers General having n be- 


gun to make conſiderable dae in * 
country. 


* is poſiible that the ups may 
import rice as formerly. Their attempt 
to introduce Brazil, inſtead of Carolina 


rice, which the noble Author has dwelt. N 
much upon, is not the firſt which they 


5 have made without ſucceſs. Whatever 


may be the event, cheir prohibition of 
Carolina rice can be of no advantage to us. 
Perhaps the contrary; 3 as any deficiency 
in the ſale of Carolina rice, may prove, from 
the want of ſufficient means, an equal 
. deficiency in the ſale of Britiſh manufac- 
tures. , It was from neceſſity that the Por- 
tugueſe procured any other fort. The 
Dutch have done the ſame ; but both pre- 
fer Carolina rice. The inſtance given by 
the noble Author, of a ſhip arrived at Liſ- 
bon from South Carolina, which would 

have 


n 

| have come to a better market in England, 
proves nothing, becauſe the price both 
here and in Holland happened then to be 
enormouſly high. The returns in goods, 
ſhould the Portugueſe admit rice, will be 
chiefly in wine. But this exportation of 
rice directly from South Carolina, to the 
Southward of Cape Finiſterre, was per- 
mitted by Act of Parliament, and is one of 
thoſe inſtances in which the Act of Navi- 
gation was obliged to be relaxed. The 
diſappointment of a private individual, was 
the cauſe of rice being made an enume- 
rated article, to be brought to Great Britain 
only. He was a Merchant of great in- 
fluence i in this country, and annually ſent 
ſhips to Carolina, at a time, when the ex- 
port of that commodity was very trifling. 
A Coloniſt having built a veſſel, tranſ- 
ported in it part of the produce, deſtined 
for them, before their arrival. This diſap- 
pointment proved the immediate occaſion 
He "2M 
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of rice being enumerated, which  conti- 
nued, till the prohibition became manifeſtly 
injurious ; and then permiſſion was granted 
to export it 'to the Southward of - Cape 
Finiſterre, as formerly; firſt, in Britiſh 
ſhips only, and afterwards extended more 
generally. A valuable trade muſt other. 
wiſe have been loſt to this country. 


Tax Germans and Dutch will continue 
their purchaſes in Great Britain. For 
England may be conſidered as a great Inn, 
on the road from America to the Northern 
parts of Europe, where the Americans 
may repoſe themſelves, till they procure 
knowledge of the beſt market to ſend 
their goods. Formerly, rice was landed, 
ſhifted, and put in order for a market; in 
the Southern ports of this kingdom, chief- 
ty at Cowes, paying a duty of 8d. the 
hundred weight. Tobacco was ſuffered to 
remain in the ſhips chat brought it, which 
| were 


% 
were conſidered as warehouſes, in order to 
avoid the payment of the duties, until 
the Merchant had a demand for ſale; when 
he landed the quantity he wanted, paying 


duty for one part, and giving bond for 
the remainder, which he took out of the 
ſhip; the firſt for home conſumption, the 
other for exportation; and when the laſt | 
was again ſhipped, and the debenture paſſed 
in the common forms, the bonds which 
had been given, were of courſe diſcharged. 
As ſhips were formerly conſidered as ware- 
houſes, the ſcene is only to be changed to 
warehouſes on ſhore, and the preſent me- 
thod, in every other reſpect, and which is a 
very ſimple one, continued in uſe. 


Ir will be proper to take into conſidera- 
tion, the ſtate of Canada and Nova-Scotia, 
previous to that of the Weſt India trade; 
for we have been given the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances, in the Obſervations to which. refe- 

5 PT. rence 
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rence has been fo often made, of the ſuf- 
ficiency of thoſe two Colonies to ſupply all 
the lumber, live cattle, and proviſions, 
which our Weſt India Iſlands formerly re- 
ceived from the American States. If we 
will truſt to Nature, ſhe has declared very . 
_ ſtrongly againſt theſe aſſertions, by - ſhut» 
ting up their ports ſix months in the year; 
and what muſt particularly ſtrike our at- 
tention, which has been directed to the 
advantages that the Weſt India Iflands are 
to receive from thence, is, that the hurricane 
months otcupy the greater part of the time in 
which the Navigation is open. Independent- 
P of this ſevere tax, it is further to be ob- 
ſerved, that neither the Canadians, No- 
va - Scotians, or any other people ſituated 
at 3000 miles diſtance from the ſeat of 
their Government, (even ours, excellent as 
that might be made, not excepted) have the 


fame powers of applying their natural advan-—- 


tages, as thoſe immediately under a Go- 
„ vernment 


("9 


verhment of their own. How much worſe 
then muſt be their ſituation (as in the preſent 


caſe) when an induſtrious rival neighbour, 
with ſo many ſuperiour advantages, lives at 
their very doors. This ſuperiority - is not 
to be overcome, until the country which 


attempts it has a good Government, be- 


comes equally well peopled, and has ſuf- 
ficient capitals to carry on their trade. It is 


of little conſequence to ſay, there is lumber 


enough in Canada for all our purpoſes, 


and that it may be rendered of uſe ; whilſt 
that Colony has not, what all Colonies 
muſt have to make them uſeful, a ſuffici- 


ent number of people to cut down that 
lumber, and a good Navigation to carry it 
off, We cannot doubt the Southern parts 
| of Canada being a good country ; but the 
advantages are all internal, and can never 
be made uſe of for the purpoſes of Com- 


merce, till the country on the Ohio, and in 
the Illinois, 1s ſettled. And when that is 


done, 
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one, who is to reap the benefit of it? 
Not this country, for the paſſage cannot 
be by the River St. Lawrence. 


Tux length of the winter in the ſettled 
part of Canada, deſtroys all the effects 
which the labour of the ſummer produces; 
ſo far as reſpects the carrying on any con- 
ſiderable Commerce. During the war, the 
quiet ſhe enjoyed threw the Indian trade 
into her hands, which the ſuperiour ad- 
vantages of the American States will now 
deprive her of. Canada has produced un- 
doubtedly a great quantity of wheat. But 
the Americans were the chief purchaſers 
of it. When grain was ſcarce in Europe, 
before the late war, an unuſual demand 
was made upon America, and the Mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, who were great 
fpeculators in that article, ſent Agents to 
Canada for the purchaſe of corn, which 
they diſpatched ſhips for, and con- 
ſigned 


6 
Ggned to their Correſpondents in Europe. 
But though the produce was conſiderable 
for this Colony, it bore a very ſmall pro- 
portion to that of the Middle States: Nor 
will even the quantity ſhe is able to pro- 
duce, be of ſervice to the Weſt India 
Iflands, as they require chiefly flour; and 
there are not mills in the Province, that 
can be turned to the purpoſe of making 
quantities worth exportation. The New- 
foundland fiſhery will take off ſome bread; 
but beſides the want of mills, Canada has 
the diſadvantage of contending with the in- 
convenience, which the fiſhery ſuffers from 
the delay of ſending veſſels to fetch it. 


Bur, with all the benefits to be expected 
from Canada, no laſting dependence can 
be placed upon it. The inhabitants are in 

| a diſcontented ſtate, and not at all averſe 
to throw off our Government. They have 
been kept in order merely by the ſtiong 
hand 
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band of military power, which, hel- 
ever it is employed in Colonies at a diſtance, 
and more eſpecially if they are of a diffe- 
rent nation, muſt have ſome powerful ac- 
ceſſory helps, to make the inhabitants 
contented and peaceable under it. Such 
are thoſe which the French Weſt India 
Illands enjoy, where the riches they accu- 
mulate from their produce, joined to the 
impreſſion they have of their Government 
at home, keep them tolerably eaſy and 
quiet. We are not to infer from thence, 
that the French Government is improperly 
ſevere; but it is a military one; a conſti- 
tution agreeing very ill with a Commercial 
State. 


Grear expectations are formed alſo by 
the noble Author from Nova-Scotia. T hat 9 
this Province has a proſpect of being im- 
proved, is without doubt, and ſo will every 
country which receives an acceſſion of 


people, 


En ; 
people, if the ſubſequent meaſures are 
prudently taken, The number ſettled and 
ſettling there, are very conſiderable, and 
there probably will be a tolerable lumber 
trade in time, if the inhabitants are frugal 
and induſtrious ; but it muſt be a work of 
time. And, though the noble Author of 
the Obſervations has coloured too highly 
the remark which he has made upon the 
Territory of Penobſcot, Eaſt of Caſco Bay, 
its bordering ſo cloſely upon Nova-Scotia, 
muſt prove a great impediment to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the lumber trade in that Colo- 
ny. He tells us, © it is the fineſt part 
of America for the articles in queſtion, 
« (maſts and lumbers) a very good fiſhery, 
« fine harbours, and the beſt rivers along 
that coaſt, which abounds with lumber 
« fit for the Navy, 4nd for private uſes, 
« ſufficient to ſupply Britain for ages.” 
This does not appear to agree with his ge- 
neral aſſertion, of the want of lumber in 

the 


( 114 ) = 
the United States, - and the preference 
which, he ſays, will be given to Canada 
and Nova-Scotia for thoſe articles. The 
latter opinion is haſtily adopted, without 
a proper attention to the ſubject. The 
former perhaps from an indulgence of too 


great zeal againſt the late Peace. Penob- 
cot is, however, finely ſituated for all theſe 
purpoſes which he mentioned. In the pur- 
chaſe of neceſſaries for the erection of the 
New Towns, and for their own mainte- 
nance, the Refugees have been obliged to 
apply to the people of New-England for 
both lumber and proviſions; returning for 
theſe commodities the money which they 
brought from New-York. This is a bad 
beginning. They are, however, compelled 
by the law of neceſſity, and have no other 
remedy than ſubmiſſion to it. The climate 
is umch againſt them. The evils, however, 
which this produces, will be leflened, if 


the 


T7 3 „ i 
the fettlements increaſe. Their fiſheries 
in particular, have been made che object of 
very ſanguine hopes. Nova Stotia and 
St. John's appear to be well ſituated for 
that purpoſe; yet, notwithſtanding the 
numerous Colonies which have been ſent 
from hence, and ſettled there; fully ſup- 
plied with all kinds of neceſſaries, chere 
has not been a ſufficient cultivation to 
procure” ſood for the inhabitants, who 
have been continually under the neceſ- 
ſity of applying to the other Colonies, 
for proviſions for their ſupport. 


| Bor it is not ſituation alone that will 
command a beneficial Commerce. A 
ſandy rock full of people; accuſtomed to 
the trade they carry on, and purſuing it 
wich adlivity and perſeverance; may be- 
come the ſeat of Commerce. This has 
been realized in our times, in the two 
little Iſlands of Nantucket and Martha's 
FN K Vine- 


TN 


| twelye miles, long and three miles broad, 
were fix thouſand inhabitants, many of 
them rich, having a -neat town oſ five 


hundred houſes, one bundred and forty 


Thips, employing near two thouſand 
ſeamen, and poſſeſſing fifteen thouſand 
| . ſheep, beſides cattle and horſes, In 


Martha's Vineyard, which is twenty miles 


long and ſeven miles broad, were four 
thouſand inhabitants, three towns, a large 
Rock of cattle, two hundred veſſels, and 


two thouſand ſeamen ; each immenſely 
populous for their ſize; giving a full ſanc- 
tion to the opinion of their poſſeſſing all 


the comforts and happineſs which honeſt 
induſtry could give them. Such enjoy- 


ments produced the natural conſequence, 
a greater increaſe of people than their 
trade could ſupport; and obliged them, 


from time to time, to ſend out litile Co- 
lonies, ſrom their own narrow but numer- 
ous hive. Their emigrations were chiefly 


to 


It 


ann 

to the back erbten of che Middle and 
Southern States. Great numbers of ihem 
are already ſettled there; and have 
changed the bold and daring ſpirit of che 
Sailor (exploring even the South. Seas in 
purſuit of Commerce, to pay for the ma- 
nuſactures which they purchaſed from us), 
io that of the mild and peaceful | Farmer. 
Conſiderable ſettlements have been made, 
and the country much imptoved by them: 
But the noble Author has now changed. 
not only the deſtiny of their Colonies; 
but that of the Mother Country, He has 
aſſumed: the wand of a powerful Genius; 
and like the inchantments which we meet 
with in the Oriental Tales, he has employ- 
ed ſome infernal ſpirit to drive them from 
the habitations of their fathers, where 
they have ſo wonderfully flouriſhed and 
increaſed, and planted them in Nova- 
Scotia, on bleak and . coaſts. 
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Ir is indeed too much preſumption to 
expect to make the fiſheries of Nova-Sco- 
tia, upon which the labour of wo hun- 
dred years has been already ſpent in vain, 
ſuperiour to thoſe of the New-England 
States, whether with reſpe& to this Na- 
tion, or to that Colony. Nor does even 
the noble Author ſeem to defire it, if we 

| may judge from another part of his Ob- 
| fervations; viz. © that it ſhould never 
be the policy of England to give a par- 
« ticular encouragement to fedentary 
« fiſheries, at the diſtance of three thou- 
e ſand miles, as they interfere ſo much 
« with the fiſherics carried on from the 
« coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland.“ 
The inhabitants of New-England are at 
home, with every advantage that-induſtry 
and a ſufficient proximity to their fiſheries 
can give them. Theſe circumſtances, 
put them in a far better ſituation than 
the European Nations, who make a long 
| g voyage 


* 
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voyage before, they arrive at the ſeat of 
their Commerce, and vho muſt fetch the 
proviſions their hſhermen conſume, from 
the American States, to reapthefull benefit 
of ſupplying their fiſheries on the cheapeſt 
terms. The importation of proviſions 
ſrom America into our fiſheries, is of ſo 
much advantage to them, that it is bad 
policy to prohibit it. The preſent diffe- 
rence in the coſt of proviſions delivered 
in Newfoundland, is in this proportion : 
Four hundred pounds from America, to 
ſeven hundred pounds from England, So 
manifeſt an advantage, determined ſeve- 
ral Merchants to fit out ſhips for the pur- 
poſe ; but permiſſion not being granted; 
and others in the ſame trade oppoſing it 
(probably from having made their pur- 
chaſes at home, or ſome other local advan- 
tages) they were obliged to give up their 


intentions. 


$2 
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122 we could increaſe our fiſhery, fo 


much as to cure a ſufficient ſtock of fiſh 


for the Weſt India market, which has been 
| almoſt wholly ſupplied by America, there 


muſt be ſame other means found out to con- 
vey it, than the circuitous voyage which 
the Newfoundland ſhips will be obliged to 


make to the Weſt Indies, as they cannot 
| procure a freight to pay their ex pences 


on their return. 


5 Such of theſe ſhips as could make early 
voyages, in the manner that the tranſport 


of fiſh ſrom thence to the Weſt Indies is now 


carried on, by a ſew veſſels in that trade, and 
which bring back rums in return, would 
produce profit to their owners, But the 


full ſupply of fiſh, ſufficient for the Welt 


India market, in all ſeaſons, is to be 
taken into conſideration. The loſs of 
time in the Winter, would put the ſhips 


out of the uſual track of their employ- 
ment; an inconvenience to Merchants for 


which 


val 


bee 


A 
which a compenſation is not eaſily to be 
obtained: And the want of a freight 
home, would make them loſe money by 
their voyage. We are alſo to take care, 
in confining the conſumption of fiſh in our 
Sugar Illands to the produce of our own 
fiſheries, (could even that great object be 
carried into excu ion) that the Merchants 
concerned in thoſe fiſheries have the ca- 
pacity to ſupply this conſumption, upon 
equally cheap terms with other nations. 
Otherwiſe, we ate only putting our hands 
into the pockets of our Weſt India Planters, 
to take out money for the payment of 
bounties to the e. | ES 


NoTwITHSTANDING that the ſurrender of 
the Illinois, and the country on the Ohio, 
has been much cenſured, though very 
undeſervedly, as they were of no intrinſic 
value to us, had Canada and Nova-Scotia 
been added to them, in exchange for the 
poſſeſſion of che Newfoundland and La- 

1 4 15 bradore 


(188-0 
bradore fiſheries, upon the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace of 17362, ii would have 
proved of eſſential ſervice to us. We 
ſhauld have had the French alone to 
contend with upon the terms of that 
Treaty, and though they carried on the 
trade in a more profitable manner chan 
the Engliſh, yet there was little, interſe- 
rence at market; their conſumption being 
chjefly confined to their own country; 
whilſt Great Britain almoſt wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed the trade of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, The French derived their ſuperi- 
our advantage from ſending out ſeveral 
ſhips together, the crews of which acted 
in concert; and as ſoon as a loading was 
ready, in the curing of which the whole 
were employed, a ſhip was immediately 
diſpatched with it ; by which means many 
of their veſſels had quitted thoſe ſeas, be- 
ſore ours were wuch advanced in their 
Jadjngs. Theſe advantages being now | 

: greatly 
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greatly _ increaſed, we have no other re- 
ſource than our natural induſtry, to pre- 
ſerve our fiſheries upon that coaſt. Ho 
far chat will anſwer, when oppoſed to 
America, time alone can make known. 
But if the New-England States increaſe in 
their fiſheries now, with the rapidity of the. 
few years preceding the War, and the more 
they are confined by this country in their 
connexion. With it, the more will their 
induſtry, be. ſlimulated, all the European 
Nations will be obliged to give place, and 
quit that trade. 


Ir is Re to put an end to a ſubject, of 
which no pleaſant picture can be drawn. 
Till we can force Nature to make a free 
and open Navigation, and to ſoften the 
climate, we ſhall not derive advantage from 
Canada or Nova- Scotia, in any degree 
equal to the hopes that are held out to us. 
And yet. this circumſiance i is made by the 

noble 


1 8 3 
noble Author to have different effects, ac- 
cording to the fubject which is treated of: 
When Ruſſia is to be made the ſubſtitute 

for America, in ihe diſpoſal of our manu- 
ſactures, the ſhutting up of the Baltic by 

x months ice, is repreſented as preven- 
tive of her having ſhips or ſailors of her 
own; but when Canada and Nova Scotia 

| are io be made the ſubffitutes for the 

| States of America, the fame interruption 

it their Navigation, and the country being 

| fx months covered with (now, does not 

| hinder their becoming nurſeries for ſhips 


and ſeamen. This, however, it is, accord- 
ing to another of the noble Writer's opi- 
nions, not political, was it poſſible, to ſuf- 


— : ps pag - 


ferthem to become; for he tells us, that it 


9 — nn we, 


is not © the intereſt of Great Britain to en- 

| | courage our remaining Colonies to build | 

« ſhippingexceeding fifty or fixty tons,” and | 
conſequently, not to be carriers of lumber 
and proviſions tothe Welt Indies; which he 


further 


( #23 ) 
further confirms, by rejoicing, though 
upon the moſt fallacious grounds, chat & it 
« is ſurely no ſmall advantage, which we 
% have gained by the diſmemberment of 
1 the Empire, that we have recovered that 
« moſt important branch of buſtneſs, ſhip- 
« building.” Suppoſing it to be, as lic 
ſlatesit, an advantage, it is procured in the 
manner many eſtates are gained, by going 
to law ſor them: Purchaſed at more than 
their worth. The oyſter we loſt in the 


conteſt, and have Sy the ſhell ſor our 
labour, | 


Bur to return from this digreſſion. Not- 
withſtanding the ſtrong aſſurances of the 
noble Author, of its appearing, as he tells 
us, that “without any breach of the Na- 
„vigation Law, and if the regulations of 


the preſent Proclamation ſhould remain 


in ſorce, in leſs than twelve months, 
25 che Weſt . Iſlands will be ſupplied 
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( 196 ) 
* with every thing wanted from thence, 
(the American States) at as eaſy a rate, 
* and in as great plenty as before the 
or chere is every reaſon to fear, that 
thoſe Iflands, eſpecially the Windward and 
Leeward Iſlands, will be ruined in an 
attempt which cannot but fail of its pur- 
poſe. 


| Tross t remaining Colonies are 
not of ſufficient conſequence (fo) induce us 
to make a beginning; ; if by that is meant, 
the being laviſh of the bounties which we 
are adviſed fo liberally to diſpenſe, and 
the laying out large ſums. of money in 
hopes of making. tolerable ſettlements, 
Such a meafure can never he for 
productive purpoſes to ourlelves ; for 
| when it is done, and the inhabuants are 
firong enough io govern themſelves, they 
will be no longer our ſubjects; and as the 
value of the country can never be an in- 
ducement to us to run into another Ame- 
rican 


(- 127 ) 
rican war, if we take a civil leave of each 
other, it is all that we can expect. 


of 4 


Ir is ridiculous. to talk of national 


gratitude. No country will voluntarily 
become ſubject to another, when they 

bave ſtrength to become their own maſters. 
| Asſoonasthey can protect themſelves, they 


neither want, nor will receive any foreign 


Protection. It is our buſineſs to guard 
againlt what we have ſuffered on ſimilar 
occaſions. It has coſt us immenſc ſums 
of money in making Colonial Eſtates. This 
very Colony of Nova-Scotia has been al- 
ready a heavy charge to the nation, and 
has never yet produced any thing of value; 


although we are now promiſed, that (with 


our help) it will become the granary of 


the Welt Indies. We purchaſed the lands 
of the Grenades, St. Vincent, Domi. 


nica, and Tobago, at double their value; at 


almoſt the ruin of Scotland, and greatly to 
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the i injury of AF kingdom, in the year 
1772. The recollection of theſe dear 
bought Colonial purchaſes, ſhould make 
us cautious in now laying out our money 
upon new adventures of the ſame kind. 


Tus conſiderations prompt us the 
more to cultivate a good correſpondence 
with thoſe antient Colonies, now a pow- 
erſul and numerous People, who have 
been good cuſtomers for our manufactures, 
and who ſtill continue to purchaſe them of 


Us. 


* The noble Writer, in his Obſervations, has attributed 
this calamity (certainly through miſinformation, the fact 
being ſufficiently known to have no connexion with the 
American Trade) to the granting long credits to America. 
Bat it appears from the evidence of a New-England Mer- 
chant, of the firſt reputation and property, before the 
Houſe of Commons, in 1775, that © he thought there 
« were no more failures in that trade than in any other ; 
and that he recollected but one _ in it having ſtop- 
bed payment,” 


( 129 ) 

us. We ſhall reap the advantages, with - 
out the charge, of ſupporting a Govern- 
ment over them. It is a melancholy con- 
ſideration, to mention this as an advantage. 
But it is of little avail to recur to the 
paſt, or to conſider how far it is (as we 
have been told) holding out a premium 
for Rebellion. We ſhall not at all find 
our advantage, in aggrandizing any. Euro- 
pean Power in preference to the renew- 
ing our connexion with America. Re- 
ſentment will not pay our National Debt, 
or recover any part of our former glory 
and riches. As Canada and Nova-Scotia 
appertain to us, we ought to conſider them, 
_ with reſpe& to the immediate advantage 
they can be made of to us in their preſent 
condition. If they cannot maintain them- 
ſelves with a little help, it would be bet- 
ter to give them up. When the Refugees 


who are ſettling there have received every 


neceſſary aſſiſtance, we ſhall be better 


* 


able 


("299 | 
able to judge of the uſe of theſe Colonies - 
to us. But we ought to be very completa 
maſters of this fubje&, before we engage 


in expence. One expence draws on ano- 
ther, and whatever ſums are given, they 
ought to be propgrtionate to the certain 
advantage to be derived from them; and 
not founded on bare aſſertions upon paper, of 


the capacity of Nova- Scotia and Canada, to 


ſupply the Weſt Indies with lumber and 
proviſions, and the importance of the 
ſhipping of Bermuda, to run headlong to 
an abſurdity of conduct, increaſing our own 
difficulties, and involving in ruin our Sugar 
Plantations. ; 


Tux next, and very important conſide- 


ration, is the trade between our Weſt India 
Colonies and the American States, the 


ſettlement of which, upon the ſame prin- 


ciples, and in the ſame manner it was 
formerly carried on, is neceſſary to the 


preſervation of thoſe Colonies, as depen- 
| dencies 


tht 2) 
dencies upon the Crown of Great Britain. 
And, in conſequence of a long and well- 
founded experience of this neceſſity, the 
Committee of Weſt India Planters and 
Merchants have repreſented, . that the 
« permiſſion of American ſhips as hereto- 
« fore, freely to bring the produce of 
<< the American States to the Sugar Iſlands, 
* and to take back the produce of our 
„ Iſlands in return, is obviouſly eſſential.” 


Taz noble Author of the Obſervations, 
has treated largely on this great branch 
of our Trade, but not with the ſobriety 
which becomes a ſubje& of ſuch import- 
ance. The very name of Colony appears 
to be his averſion ; and he ſeems deſirous 
of making a general maſſacre of our whole 
ſyſtem of Colonization. He is continually 
ſounding an alarm, of the vaſt expence of 
the maintenance and protection of our 
Weſt India Iſlands; ſometimes placing ts 

K the 
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the charge of our North American, at 
other times, to that of our Weſt India Co- 
lonies, the expences of every war for al- 
moſt this century. If we had been without 
Colonies, we ſhould not have been without 
war. It is not difficult to find a cauſe, 
when Nations are diſpoſed for hoſtilities. 

An affront to a favourite Miniſter in the 
| laſt century, effected it equally well, as 
the paſſing a boundary line in the unin- 
habited parts of North America in this, 
or the taking a few merchant ſhips in the 


Weſt Indies. 


Is we except our wild ſchemes of ſet- 
tling the ceded Iflands, the returns from 
our former Plantations, have been much 
more than proportionate to the expences of 
making them. They have been abun- 
dant. Whenever the produce of Planta- 
tions exceeds the expence of cultivating 
them, they become advantageous to the 

8 5 State; 


. 
State; the difference being ſo much ac. 
tual profit, exeluſive of the benefits derived 
from the navigation. On the contrary; 
when Plantations (ſuch as Nova-Scotia) do 
not repay the expence of ſettling them; or, 
after long flouriſhing, are, through the 
miſmanagement of the Government at 
home, reduced in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
ceed this difference (which the Weſt India 
Iſlands will be ſubject to, if the United States 
are not ſuffered to ſupply them in Ame- 
rican ſhips with lumber and proviſions) 
the profit is at an end, and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them becomes a loſs to the State. 


Tux reducing theſe Plantations to this 
ſituation, may not be the cauſe of appre- 
henſion to thoſe, whoſe ears are {hut 
againſt every argument that does not at- 
tempt to prove, that all Colonies are in- 
jurious to the Mother Country. They do 

not ſcruple to aſſert an opinion, that it 
„ would 
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would be much better to give up the Iſlands 
themſelves, than to give up their Carrying 
Trade, that alone, (they tell us) coun- 
cc tervailing the enormous expence of their 
protection. The Carrying Trade of 
lumber and proviſions between America 
and the Weſt Indies, is fet down at a 
high value; and it is to be preſumed there 
will not be found many followers of ſuch 
an opinion: Or, of the capability of the 
Weft India Iflands to make ſufficient ef- 
forts to ſupply themſelves, by fitting out 
veſſels in conjunction with Bermuda: At 
leaſt, without depriving their Sugar Plan- 
tations of thoſe capitals, which are ne- 
ceſſary for working them. In other words, 
they muſt find capitals for their own 
Plantations ; people as well as capitals for 
the proviſion and lumber trade in Canada 
and Nova-Scotia, and for both ſhips and 
amen, to tranſport them from thoſe Co- 
lonies. It is therefore a very unjuſt charge 

| made 


G 

made upon the Weſt India Planters, that 
they deſerve to ſuffer, or to pay an ex- 
traordinary price, if they do not make 
efforts which muſt deſtroy them. But 
another option is given them, that of 
ſupplying themſelves in foreign free 
ports. To free ports of our own, the 
noble Writer is a great enemy; conſider- 
ing their eſtabliſhment to be equal to the 
abandonment of our Iflands. In this he 
differs very widely from the practice of the 
ſagacious Republic of Holland, and from 
the wiſe commercial ſyſtem, adopted at 
the time Jamaica and Dominica were 
made free ports ; the advantages of which 
were found to be ſo great, that it was 
in contemplation to extend them generally 
before the American war broke out. Such 
diſquiſitions are of very little uſe, perhaps 
of great injury. For, whilſt we are de- 


bating upon the queſtion, Whether the 


ſurrender of every Plantation is of leſs 
evil than the admiſſion of American ſhips 
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„ 
into the Weſt Indies, the French are 
milking the cow, and profiting by our 
blunders. 


ANOTHER apprehenſion, equally ill 
founded, ariſes from a fear, that the ad- 
miſſion of American ſhips may be the 
means of affording facility to the Planter 


to cheat his creditors in Europe, by run- 


ning away with property which ought t to 
be ſent home to pay his debts. And we are 
informed, 5 that the evil might not reſt 
60 here, as the North American Merchant 
would be furniſhed with a valuable com- 
* modity, which would eſtabliſh his cre- 


« dit in Europe, and enable him to pur- 


* chaſe foreign manufactures. oh The Mer- 


chants in England are in a very deſperate 
ſituation, if this prohibition is thought 
neceſſary for their ſecurity, to prevent 
ſuch deſigns in the Planters. . They are 
very fully aware, that if a Planter has 

. FO any 
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any intention'to be a rogue, he will not 
ſtand in need of an American ſhip to aſſiſt 
his iniquity ; and that except this North 
American Merchant could, like the re- 
ceiver of ſtolen goods, purchaſe the com- 
modities at half price, he muſt be ruined 
by carrying it on as a trade. | 


IT is rather an extraordinary argument, 
to conſider the expenſiye manner in which 
the Planters live amongſt us, to be pro- 
ductive of the high price of their com- 

' modities at our market. The cauſe may 
be eaſily found for this, as well as every 
other branch of Commerce, where the 
conſumption is equal to the importation ; 
of courſe in conſtant demand. No article 
has varied more in price than ſugar, owing 
entirely to the briſkneſs or ſlackneſs of 
the market for it. If our conſumption 

| ſhould not equal our import, then, and 
not before, will the price fall, both in the 
K xz  TIands 
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Iſlands and at home; and the Merchant 
muſt ſeek for a market timers. 


RuLEs may be 3 for having (as 
ve are told) “our ſhips go out full, and 
* return ſo; and that ſuch is the pro- 

portion, between the proviſions and ſtores 
| e neceflary for the Weſt India Iſlands, and 
« their produce, that it might be managed 
partly by a direct, and partly by a cir- 
„ cuitous trade; but this object has been 
1 greatly neglected. Britiſh ſhips often 
« went out in ballaſt, often not half loaded, 
„and often returned with half a load.” 
The beſt preſcribers of rules, are the ma- 
nagers of this buſineſs, the Weſt India 
Merchants; whoſe perſpicuity and activi- 
ty, ſupported by the beſt of all arguments, 
great acquired property, and the proſpe- 
rity of this branch of Commerce before 
the American war, prove their judgment 
in this Trade. Yet 1 Gentlemen have 
not 


(839 |) 
not the art of carrying into practice, what 
is here ſo very readily marked out for 
them. The general progreſſion of this 
branch of Commerce, was a ſhort loading 
outwards, and a full one on the return'of 
the ſhips. Bad crops ſometimes occaſioned 
the arrival of yeflels half loaded ; but this 
was accidental, and a calamity to which 
all countries are ſubject. 

Wr will not enter into an argument, 
whether it will be more for our advantage 
to procure Weſt India produce cheaper from 
other nations. It will be fully ſufficient 
to offer to the national conſideration, as a 
full anſwer, the ample benefits which we 
derive from our Sugar Plantations; their im- 
menſe conſumption of our manufactures, 
their great increaſe, the ſhipping which they 
make ufe of, the number of ſailors em- 
ployed in them, and the abundant produce 
which 1s brought to Great Britain, greatly 
| enriching 
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enriching the Revenue, the Merchant, and 
directly or indirectly, every order of the 
State. 15 


Tux value of the provifions ſent from 
Great Britain to our Weſt India Iſlands, 
was very trifling. By the information 
given in evidence before the Houſe of 
Commons, thirteen thouſand quarters of 
peaſe and beans, and nineteen thouſand 
quarters of oats, together with a few 
herrings and pilchards, were the ſupplies 
of proviſions exported from Great Britain 
to the Sugar Colonies, in three years be- 
fore the war; being upon an average about 
ten thoufand quarters of peaſe, beans, 
and oats, each year. Salted provifions 
were fent from Ireland, and in great quan- 
tities. Theſe comprehended the whole 
importation of the neceſſaries of life from 
Europe. The remainder of the conſump- 
tion was ſupplied by America. 
CoNnFINING 


(141 -) 
CovriN fe this ſupply to Great Bri- 
tain, is what the noble Author ſtates as a 
great national advantage. It is, he ſays, 
% fortunate circumſtance, ariſing from 
„the Independence of America, that the 
0 Britiſh Iſles will regain, in a conſiderable 
degree, the ſupply of our Weſt India 
e Tlands with bread and flour.” But 
wherein this advantage , conſiſts, remains 
to be proved. It has one ſtubborn prin- 
ciple to contend with, which is generally 
conſidered as incontrovertible; that the 
cheaper a Plantation is ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and other neceſſaries, the greater 
benefit will be derived from it. This ſup- 
ply in the Weſt Indies, by America, was 
generally at little more than half the 
price they could be ſupplied at from Great 
Britain. Though the ports are now ſhut - 
by law, yet they are open by evaſion ;* a 


| ſtrong 
* Lumber and proviſions, in American ſhips, 


have been actual admitted in our Weſt India Iſlands 
ſince Chriſtmas, | 
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ſtrong evidence of their preferring tlie 
riſque of ſcizure, to a dependence upon, 
and to the chance of, Britiſh ſupplies. 


Tuls ſupply of proviſionsconſiſted chiefly 

bof flour, rice, Indian- corn, biſcuit, ſheep, 
; hogs, poultry, and ſome live cattle, (a 
great part of the laſt come from Porto 
Rico) hams, butter, falted beef, pork, and 
falted fiſh, in very great quantities, and of 
great value ; likewiſe falt from ſome of 
the ſmaller Weſt Indian Iſlands, the Ame- 
ricans being the carriers. The ſupply 
from America, beſides proviſion, conſiſted 
of lumber, boards, joiſts, planks, and 
ftaves ; of oil, horſes, tallow, leather, to- 
bacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, iron, ſloop 
and boat timbers, and other articles. Not 
leſs than one hundred thouſand caſks and 
punchcons were, in a year, made in Ja- 
maica, from American ſtaves and heading. 
The different towns, and the buildings of 
moſt 


* 
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moſt of the ſettlements upon the ſea coaſts 
of that Ifland, are built with timber im- 
ported from North America. The fame 
uſe of theſe articles, and many of them in 


a greater proportion, prevailed? in the other 
Sugar lands. * 


In payment for theſe goods, the Ame- 
ricans formerly received the products of 
the Sugar Iſlands, of almoſt every kind; ; 
of brown ſugars to a very large amount ; of 
refined ſugar, ſent from Great Britain, to a 
great value ; of rum very large quantities, 
which was not ſaleable at any other 
| market ; likewiſe W ſyrups, pannels, 


coffee, 


Me. Edwards, in his late Thoughts on the 
Connexion between America and the Weſt Indies, 
makes the whole, value of American commodities 
imported into the Sugar Ilands, to amount te 
7 50,0001, ſterling. 
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coffee, ginger, and piemento. The Weſt 
Indians place a dependence upon the 
fale of theſe commodities, and will ſuffer 


extremely if it 1s loſt to them. 


THis will probably be the caſe with 
ſugar, as the Americans can ſupply them- 


ſelves 


lt is very difficult to procure the amount of the 


exports from our Iflands to America, the Cuſtam- 


houſe books being very incorrect; as the maſters of 


veſſels never enter the exact quantity, making out 


à Iooſe manifeſt before they load. The quantity 
of ſugar mentioned by Mr. Walker, of 25000 hog(- 
heads, exported to North America, ſeems to be too 
much ; whilſt that of Mr. Edwards appears to be 
too little. But the latter at the ſame time ſpeaks 


of the deficiency of the Cuſtom-houſe books, re- 


marking, that, in a repreſentation to the Lords of 
Trade, Governor Littleton obſerves, that there was 
not one half of the produce entered for exportation 
in the Cuſtom-houſe books at Jamaica, which were 
actually ſhipped. 


'{ 845+) 
ſelves much cheaper at Cape Nichols 
Mole, or in any of the other French ports 3 


which, though! not avowedly opened, yet 


are ſo in fact, both to import all kinds of 
lumber and proviſions, and to. export pro- 
duce in return, for the purpoſe of en- 
couraging the trade of the United States. 
They may alſo ſupply themſelves in the 
Dutch and Daniſh ports, where they will 
find marts common toallnations, for Dutch, 
French, and Daniſh ſugars; and theſe of bet- 
ter quality, and very conſiderably cheaper 
than Engliſh. But ſuppoſing, as many have 
done, that no European Nation will ſuffer 
the Americans to carry off their produce, 
the climate of that country is ſufficiently 
favourable to ſupply them with a tolerable 
good ſugar., Light as the ſugar produced 
from the maple tree is ſpoken of, it is not 
the firſt time that neceſſity has made a 
worſe ſubſtitute acceptable. Maple ſugar 
is made in great quantities in the State of 

New- 
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New-York ; particularly upon the higher 
partsof the River Hudſon, and in thewhole 
country about the Mohawk River. Some 
tenants of General Schuyler made as much 
as two thouſand pounds weight each u pon 
their farms, and thoſe ſmall ones, during 
the laſt year, which ſold. at about the ſame 
price as coarſe brown ſugar. Brandy, which, 
independently of what they can make them- 
ſelves, they have imported in great quan- 
tities, of French produce, has greatly, and 
will (together with their own diſtilleries, 
which very much increaſe) in time ſupply, 
almoſt wholly, the place of rum. Our 
Weſt India Iſlands cannot ſubſiſt without 
their lumber and proviſions ; for which, 
without a ſtipulation on our part, inſtead 
of bartering produce, they muſt pay in 
ſpecie. It is not difficult to foreſee the 
fituation to which they would be reduced 
by ſuch a Commerce. | 


IN 


(( 149" 3 
In the article of ſalt proviſions, though 
the principal import is from Ireland, and 


which in quality (at leaſt in moſt branches 


of this trade) exceeds all others; and will, 
ſo long as that is the caſe, command a pre- 
ference z yet it is not a ſufficient ſupply; 
The greater cheapneſs of the American 
proviſions, and the promixity of that coun- 
try to the Weſt Indies, will always be the 


means of a conſiderable fale; Improves 


ments in falting will in all probability be 
made ; the Americans having already ſent 
perſons to Cork to attend the methods itt 
uſe at that place. American pork is now 


equal, if not ſuperiourin quality to thelriſh, 


and much cheaper. Beef i is inferiour; but 
owing alone to bad management in ſalting; 


the fact Having been eſtabliſhed, that beef, 
ſalted in America by Iriſhmen uſed to this 
buſinefs, is equal in every quality to the 
beſt Trift. Before the war, ſhips bound to 
thoſe parts (now the United States) where 
| 8 proviſions 
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proviſions * ſalted, were frequently ac- 


cuſtomed to lay in a ſtock for the outward 


voyage only, leaving the ſupply of the in- 
ward voyage to be made in America. The 
great fertility of the back Country of 
the Southern States, where innumerable 
herds of cattle graze in the ſavannahs 
during their mild winters, will produce 


in conſequence cheapneſs and plenty; and 
will in future times render ſalted proviſions 


a very great article of their Commerce. 


It is want of practice (the ſame thing 


happens in England) that prevents their 


ſalted proviſions from keeping as well as 
the Iriſh. 


Tux great deficiency of timber in the 


American States has been held out to us; 


but for what purpoſe, it is not eaſy to be 
underſtood. If it was a fact, and that 
Canada and Nova-Scotia could ſupply the 
Weſt ins, the Trade would find its own 


courſe, 


( 9 ) 

courſe, and the noble Author might have 
ſpared himſelf the apprehenſions of the 
States of America ſupplying the Wet 
India Iflands. Happily for thoſe Iflands, 
however, there is no deficiency of timber 
in America. Such an opinion can only 
ariſe from thoſe who, finding the country 
round the great towns cleared of wood, 
and the price of courſe dearer; have either 
too much indolence, or too little judgment, 
to make any farther obſervation; and 

therefore ſuppoſe that all the reſt of Ame- 
rica is equally cleared. There is a ſufficien- 
cy in that country, on the Creeks, in all 
the States, to laſt for ages; and it may 
be cut down on the water fide, and im- 


mediately laden in the ſmall veſſels which 


carry on that trade. Surely our former 
experience muſt have told us, that lumber 
was procured in ſufficient quantities, and 
at a cheap price in general, for the uſe 
of the Planter. If the price varied, it 
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( 150 ) 

was accidental, according to the number 
of veſſels which arrived in the Weft In- 
dies ; a circumſtance to which all Com- 
meree is ſubject. 


THe advantages in ſending ſmall veſſels 
to load lumber, militate ſo much againft 
our ſupplying the Sugar Colonies in Britiſh 
veſſels, as to put it out of the power of a 
Merchant to purſue it, otherwiſe than to 
his ruin. The Americans will trade from 
their Creeks with little expence, and with- 

out delay. Our large Weſt India ſhips 

| muſt proceed directly to the great ports, 
and purchaſe lumber, under the accumu- 
lated weight of tranſportation and ſtore- 

ing; they muſt lie a conſiderable time 
loading, under great charges of wages and 
proviſions, of courſe enhancing the price 
of freight; and on their arrival in the 
Weſt Indics, they have another, and a very 
conſiderable 


„ 5 f 
conſiderable freight to pay for droghers, or | 


. 


{mall craft, to carry the lumber and pro- 
viſions to the ſeveral parts of the different 
Iſlands, where the American veſſels land 
them without difficulty; ; the whole of 


which muſt ultimately fall upon the Plan- 
ter, who is the purchaſer. 5 
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Tun mode of carrying on the Lumber 
Trade to the Weſt Indies, has never been 
practiſed but by a fe opulent Merchants, 
poſſeſſors of great eſtates in the Weſt In- 
dies; who, preferring the regularity of 
ſupply, though at an increaſed expence, 
to the leaving to their Agents the care of 
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furniſhing their Plantations, were accuſ- 
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tomed to ſend ſuch of their veſſels as arrived 

: very early at home, for this purpoſe. But 
no oneever attempted it with a view to pro- 
fit, or even making a freight for their veſſels, 

though they go out half- loaded. The 

„„ trade 


( 152 ) 
trade could not afford it. There are ſome 
ſeaſons in the year, the hurricane months, 
in which lumber is rather ſcarce and 
dear; yet the Planters, in general, are 
not provident enough to lay in ſufficient 
ſtock for a day of want. Even at the pe- 
. riod from which all our knowledge is 
drawn, from that before the war, lumber, 
hen well choſen, was always in ſufficient 
demand to procure freight for thoſe ſhips 
which were built in America, and ſent to 
the Wet Indies, for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing a loading of ſugars for Great Bri- 
tain. The maſter of the veſſel made his 
bargain, to ſell the Planter a certain quan - 
_ tity of lumber, for every hogſhead of ſu- 
gar he would engage to put on board 
his ſhip. Such circumſtances happened in 
the time of regular ſupply ; how much 
greater inconvenience muſt then accrue 
from the ſcanty ſupply of Britiſh ſhips. 
For either the Weſt Indians muſt carry on 
that 


C1033 
that trade with veſſels of their own, or 
we muſt do it with Britiſh ſhips. The 


poſſibility of Bermuda doing it, a circum- 


ſtance that has been urged, will not be 

admitted by any perſon converſant in the 

Trade. The dependence of that very Iſland 

for proviſions muſt be upon America. And 

if they could do it, another queſtion ariſes, 
Will the Americans ſuffer them? 


Ir we expect ſuch great docility in thoſe 
States, we have not profited by our expe- 
rience, There is one plain road, if we 
have the good ſenſe to follow it. The 
advantages which we formerly derived from 

the Americans, when our fellow-ſubjeQs, 
will be continued to us, in a greater or 
leſs degree, as the connexion 1s greater or 
leſs between us, If we are directed by a 
falſe and narrow policy, and have fo little 

wiſdom as to think the Weſt India Colo- 
nies will be ſatisfied, ſhould we tell them, 
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( 154 ). 
with the noble Author, We thank you 
“for your liberality in giving up your 
“ uſyal method of ſupply of lumber and 


78 proviſions. . We will make amends to 


vou for confining their tranſport to Bri- 
+« tiſh ſhips, by permitting you to ſell 


$ your rums in the American States. It 


„will be of much greater benefit to you,” 


we ſhall add to their opinion of our folly, 


the reſentment of the Planters, for this 
contemptuous treatment. They will na- 
turally aſk us, if we had obtained permiſ- 
ſion of the United States, to ſuffer rums 
to be imported into their dominions. In 
an affair that has a relation to two diffe- 
rent Nations, the conſent of both is re- 
quiſite. America has certainly no right 
to queſtion the propriety of any regula- 
tions which we think proper to make. 
But ſhe would undoubtedly make regulations 
of her own, to counteract theſe which ſhe 
thought diſadyantageous to her. What- 
ever 


ever ** confidence (as we are told) the 


Citizens of thoſe States may be deſirous 


«« to place in the Britiſh Merchants,” the 
regulations of their Government being ſa- 
tis factory, would be the inducement for 
them to beſtow it. And though a few 
veſſels may be fitting out in the River, and 
at Jamaica, for the American Trade, they 
cannot ſtir, till America gives them leave. 


Uyon the whole, if we exclude the veſ- 
ſels of the United States from our Weſt 
India Iſlands, we muſt undertake that trade 


ourſelves... There is no alternative. It was 
formerly attempted in the Weſt Indies, but 
without ſucceſs. A few particular ſhips ar- 
riving early at home, may, as has been men- 
tioned, be diſpatched in Julyor Auguſt; but 
the circumſtances of the trade not ſuffering 
them in general, to depart till late in the year, 
our conduct muſt be regulated by this general 
ſtate of our trade, not by ſuch partial inſtances. 
It 1s poſſible to diſcharge, refit, load, and ſend 

Y a veſſel 
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(296 7) 

a veffel to ſea in four days, which is not 
commonly done in lefs than four weeks, 
and ſometimes in not leſs than four months. 
But we muſt govern ourſelves by the uſuat 
practice of Trade, not by the utmoſt poſſible 
exertion which can on particular occaſions 
be made init. The conſequences therefore 
reſpecting our ſhipping will be theſe that 
follow; There are very few veſſels in the 
Weſt India Trade, that can be ready to pro- 
ceed to ſea before the month of October. To 
go to Nova-Scotia or Canada, at that time, 
is impoſſible. To = to any American 

port to the Northward of Carolina, is at- 
tended with rifque, There are very fevere 
gales of wind in the months of November 
and December, upon the American coaſts, 
expoſing every ſhip which approaches 
them, to certain damage ; often driving 
them off tlie coaſt, and putting them un⸗ 
der the neceſſity of going to the Weſt 
Indies. Of theſe accidents, the inſtances 
ee 


AD 


are very common, and ſuch muſt always 


be the caſe, while the ſhips, not being 


ready till late in the year, a few days de- 
tention by contrary winds in the Engliſh 
ports (to which they are conſtantly liable) 


muſt nearly ruin their voyage. The de- 
lay of loading in the great ports, and the 
dearneſs of purchaſe, have been mentioned. 


No calculation, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, can be made of their arrival in the 
Weſt Indies, and of the Maſters being 
ready to enter upon the buſineſs of load- 


ing their ſhips, till March or April, at 


the earlieſt period; a time when that 
puſineſs is very far advanced in the Weſt 
Indies, and many ſhips nearly, if not fuliy 
laden. The hurricane months ſoon ap- 
proaching, the veſſels muſt return in that 
ſeaſon, ſubject to additional inſurance, and 
to an extraordinary expence, from the da- 
mage received during the voyage; a 
misfortune which Owners of ſhips and 

— Under- 
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( 158 ) 
Underweiters, from frequent loſſes, are 


both very feelingly acquainted with; for 
the Merchants, on theſe occaſions, of 


meet with great difficulty in making in- 
ſurance, and very high premiums are fie- 
quently given. A veſſel arriving at home 
ſo late in the year, cannot be ready to 
Proceed upon the fame circuitous voyage 
of taking in a freight of lumber by the 
way, until the Spring following. Thus a 
Weſt India ſhip, which now generally 


| performs her voyage in twelve months, 


quietly and with little riſque, will be put 
quite out of her uſual track. 


Tax freight made by a Welt India ſhip 
to the Sugar Iſlands, is trifling. She de- 
pends for profit upon the freight home 
fromthence. Inthree years ſhe now makes 
three of thefe freights, and the inſurance 
during that time, at two per cent. out, and 
two per cent home, is twelve pounds per 
| | cent, 


(59) 


cent. Ou the contrary, if ue proceeds 


to North America for lumber, ſhe will in 


all probability make no freight out to that 
country, as the ſhips, neceſſarily upon the 


Trade between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, are ſufficient to carry the goods ex- 
ported from hence. The cargo of lum- 


ber, purchaſed at a high price, will make 


but a ſmall ſam for freight to the Welt 
Indies. She will perform theſe voyages. 
with difficulty, and with great danger 
and expence, and will make but two 


freights from the Welt Indies home in 


_ three years; during which time the inſu- 
rance, admitting that ſhe makes one voy- 
age in the hurricane ſcaſon, and the other 


before it, will be ſixteen pounds ten ſhillings 


per cent. at the leaſt, and ſubject to the 
alarms, which Underwriters are liable to at 


that time of the year. The preſent regula- 


rity of trade, which is eſſential in the Weſt 
India Commerce, will be totally deſtroyed. 
| The 
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The Planters will be at one time in abſolute 
want of food and neceſſaries, with their 
Plantations ſo full of their produce, as 
not to have warehouſes ſufficient to place 
them in; che ſhips being uſually a conſi- 
derable time loading, which affords them 
great convenience in that reſpect, by 
taking in their ſugars from time to time. 
At other times, all will be hurry and 
confuſion, and lumber either ſelling for 
nothing, or no places to be procured for 
Roreing it. Every inconvenience ariſing. 
from theſe circumſtances being now pre- 
vented, by the continual arrivals from 
North America, and the regularity of our 
ſhips carrying away the produce of the 
Weſt Indies. | 


Ix has been aſked by the noble Lord, 
how did theſe Well India Colonies ſubſiſt 
during the war, when © even Canada and 
**. Nova-Scolia, any more than England 


« and 
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* and Ireland, were not open to them, 

« without” great expence and riſque.?” 

To this queſtion. it is to be anſwered, that 
the greater part of the Windward and 
Leeward Iſlands were in poſſeſſion of the 

French; and that the three which remained 
in our hands, were frequently reduced to 

great diſtreſs. The Planters in ſome of them 

compromiſed the labour of their ſlaves for 

a flender daily food. The ſituation of 
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Bermuda was ſo deplorable, that ſome, of Fl 
the pooreſt inhabitants were aQually fa- l 
miſhed; and it was owing to the humanity Y 
of the Americans, who ſuffered them, upon 1 
their application, to ſupply themſelves I 
with proviſions from their States ; (from 0 
Delaware, and Conneclicut in particular) 3 
that the whole people did not periſh for Y 


ENS 


want, Jamaica having many unoccupied 
lands, employed ſome of them for the pur- 
poſe of partial ſupply. This circumflance 
| bas produced a landed intereſt chere; 


* 3 | | which 


Hd © 4 


S 
which, though a very ſmall proportionate 
part of that Ifland and of our other Sugar 
Colonies inclufively, aſſumes to itſelf a 
conſequence, ſufficient io make an oppo- 
fition, (the only one) to the fotmer berie- 
ficial method of ſupply from America. This 
plain ſtate of fads demonſtrates the fallacy 
of the aſſertion, That the experience of 
the laſt eight years has proved, incon- 
"66 « teſtably, how little neceſſary the Ame-= 
* rican ens” are i0 our Iſlands.” | 


Tren chief Apeucdkner at that time 
was upon England, but that often failing, 
they were obliged to neglect thelr pro- 
duce, to prevent the danger of à total 
want of the neceſſaries of life; and accord- 
ingly raiſed a much greater quantity of 
them, than they had ever before done. 
Whenever diftreſs preſſed very clofely- 
upon them, they purchaſed in the Neutral 
Mands at a ** price. But all theſe 

ſupplies 


F 


ſupplies were procured upon ſuch expen- ö 


five terms, that had it not been for the 
enormous prices which they procured in 
England ſor their produce, the Weſt In- 

dies would have been ruined. This was, 
however, a ſevere tax upon the Mother 
Country, vhoſe Revenues were at the ſame 

time greatly impaired by the ſhort impor- 
rations. It Was an abridgement of the 
comſorts of the People, as they were not 
able to ſupply themſelves as formerly; 


for in all caſes where the price is high, the 


conſumption will generally be reduced 1 in 
ſome degree of adequate proportion. 
During the war, the neat monies received 
by the Planters, for the ſugars they were 
able to ſend to market, notwithſtanding 
the high price of freight and inſurance, 
greatly exceeded the times of peace during 
ſeveral years preceding the war. But we 
are not io infer from thence, that the 
Prone on the whole were equal; becauſe 
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( 164 ) 
the quantity of the produce was greatly 
leſſened. It is mentioned merely to ſhew, 
that by the method of our ſupplying the 
Weſt India Iſlands with proviſions and 
lumber (hoops, which are light, and fill 
up ſpaces in ſhips where nothing elſe can 
can be put, is almoſt the only lumber ſent 
from hence) the grievance, ſo far as re- 
gards thoſe articles, will be equally great 
as it was during the war; ſor whatever 


expence and riſque we are at in procuring 


them (and if America ſhould ſhut up their 


ports, we muſt purchaſe in the Baltic) the 
burthen will fall upon the Planter, whoſc 
produce now ſells at one half of the groſs 


Price it did in the war; and yet the prin- 


cipal part, ſugar, is ſubject to an addi- 
tional duty of above fix ſhillings the hun- 


dred weight. 


LH * 


Wnarzvxx may be the motive or cauſe, 


moſt probably through miſinformation, 


the 


(Cc. 865 ] 
the very commodities formerly ſent from 
America to the Weſt Indies, are now ſet 
before the Public in a very falſe: light, 
both as to quantity and value. Rice, in 
particular, is mentioned as a mere baga- 

telle; yet not leſs than twenty thouſand 
barrels: were annually ſent from Carolina 
and Georgia to the Welt Indies. Other 
articles are ſpoken of in the ſame manner, 
and proviſions and neceſſaries made to 
grow in thoſe Iſlands in the moſt eaſy 
manner, upon paper. If a Gentleman 
preſers employing manufacturers in his 
own houſe to make the neceſſaries for his 
uſe, it will not be denied that they coſt 
more than purchaſing of the ſhop-keeper. 


It is exactly the ſame. with the Planter, 


who employs his negroes in raiſing pro- 
viſions, when he can employ them much 


more profitably in making ſugar. 


Ir was not by ſuch means that the Weſt 


India Iflands became opulent, and en- 
M 2 riched 
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( 166 ), 
riched the Mother Country with their pro- 


duce; a monopoly which the high price it 


ſells for in this country will (ſo long as it 
laſts) ſecure to us; and makes us ſmile at the 
fears of thoſe uninformed men, - who firſt 
acknowledge themſelyes, that the price of 


our Weſt India produce in the Iſlands ex- 
ceeds that of any other nation, and then 


expreſs their fears, leſt the Americans 
ſhould carry off our Weſt Iudia produce to 
other ports; though there is not, nor can 
be, by their own evidence, a market in 
Europe where it will fetch the prime coſt. 


How the Planters are to uſe the indirect 


advantages which are given to them, from 
an intercourſe with the world in general, is 
a tale yet to be told. We ſhould not ſuppoſe 
they could, to judge from the noble Wri- 
ter's own words, which are ſtrictly true; 
though they do not appear to agree with 
other parts of his Work, where he is full of 
apprehenſions, that the Americans will be- 

come 


e i 
come the carriers of our ſugars to foreign 
countries. He ſays in this place, . That 

< the difference of price between French, 
WM Daniſh, and Dutch, and Britiſh Weſt 
India ſugars, was ſo great, that nearly 
« half the ſugar regularly entered, came 
« from the foreign iſlands, and was 
cheaper, notwithſtanding the duty of 
five (ſhillings per hundred on foreign 
e It ſeems, that our ſugars 
« would not have been taken, but through 
« the advantage of barter.” Yet in a Note 
to this very article he ſays, It is clear 
from this, that our ſugars will not be 
“taken for conſumption in the American 
„ States, and they only mean to be car- 
« tiers elſewhere, if permitted to go to our 
« Iſlands.” And again, That the Weſt 
66 India Planters would derive advantage in 
their principal ſtaple ſugar, from the 
ſhipping of the American States being 
permitted to carty their produce to any 
„ od I 
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are not to be reconciled. 


(168) 
66 part of the world, is very doubtful. It 
js univerſally allowed, that they cannot 


* afford it on the ſpot, at the price that 


00 foreigners can.“ Such n 


Wr perfectly agree in the opinion, that 


the Weſt India Merchants are too liberal 
minded men, to deſire private advantages, 


that are not public benefits. But thoſe 


Gentlemen muſt be at a loſs to diſcover, 


(as the noble Author ſtates it) the motives of 
this call upon their liberality. It does not 


| appear, that any uſe could he made of a 
free permiſſion (ſhould it be granted) to 


export their produce to foreign parts in 


American ſhips ; - ſince no American Mer- 


chant could purchaſe, or any Weſt India 


Planter export ſugars, without a certain 


loſs in the ſale at any European port. Or 


how the price in the Plantations could be 


increaſed to their benefit, when the preſent 
wa « | 83 * : W 


15 | price 


„„ 
price is already a prohibition of export to 
any place but Great Britain. 


Moch more is to be feared from the 
paying in bullion for the commodities im: 
ported from America; a trade that is in- 
diſputably to the prejudice of the country 
which is obliged to ſubmit. to it. It will 
be a ſerious matter to the Planter, when 
he caſts an anxious. eye over the rums in 
his ſtores, (which he cannot ſell in Great 
Britain, and therefore they will produce 
no advantage to the Revenue) to behold 
their continual waſte; and to find himſelf 
under the neceſſity of giving up this profit- 
able branch of his produce, whilſt he is 
compelled to open his purſe, and pay in 
ready money for the neceſſaries which he 


has purchaſed. 


Ir will be an equally ſerious conſideration 


to him, to be bereaved of the comfort of 
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(Care) 
freſh proviſions in that unhealthy” climate, 
And both unpleaſant and offenſive to be thus 
deprived of the ſatis faction he derived from 

the almoſt daily arriyals of American ſhips, 
with cattle, poultry, and many other re- 
freſhing ſupplies for the table, Nothing 
tends more to the alienation of the affec- 
tions of ſubjects, than to deprive them of 
the conveniences and comforts of life. 
The next ſtep to loſing their tine is 
to loſe their allegiance. 


Ir theſe reaſons are not ſufficient to 
overcome our prejudices, will the conduct 
of France, a country formerly greatly infe- 
riour to this nation in all commercial 
regulations, have any weight with us? 
The French Colonies have people, unoc- 
cupied lands, and many other conveni- 
ence3 of ſupply within themſelvcs, in a 


raucn greater degree than any of our 
Hands. Yet France, ſenſible of the im- 
nortance of the neighbourhood of Ame- 


rica 


Cue 75 vp 
rica for ſupply, has opened ethics 
by an expreſs law, or by an obſcure Procla- 


mation, is a needleſs diſtinction) ports in 


her Weſt Indies for the importation of 


lumber and proviſions from the United 


States, in American ſhips; and ſuffers 
them to take the produce of their Colo- 


nies in return, in ſuch quantities, that the. 


pricesof ſugars in the French Iſlands are 
greatly n. 


No other concluſion can be e 


from the preceding Conſiderations, which 


are founded upon the evidence of the moſt 
ſenſible and informed men, thoroughly 
converſant in the Weſt India Trade, than 
that, if the Letter of the Act of Naviga- 
tion is ſtrictly preſerved (American ſhips 
at this time not being within the deſcrip- 
tion of Britiſh) we muſt prepare ourſelves 

for the worſt conſequencey that can hap- 


pen to our Sugar Colonies. They will 


be in an infinitely worſe. ſituation than 
mo 
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they were during the war. At that time, 


| though they bought their neceſſaries dear, 


they ſold their produce at a very high 
price. They will now purchaſe thoſe 
neceſſaries at a high price, and ſell their 


produce at a low one. In the former ſitua- 


tion, they were gradually declining ; in 
this, they will fall into a rapid decay: And 


| ” A424 ; 3 
there & not more proper words to convey 


an opinion on this ſubject, if the Trade 
between America and the Weſt Indies is 


not ſuffered to remain in its old ſituation, 


than thoſe of the noble Author ' of the 
Obſervations ; who fays, «The deluſion 
<« will amount to that degree of infatua- 


„tion, which hurries on the devoted to 


« deſtruttion;” 


A VERY full ſtate of the Trade between 
Great Britain and America has been al- 


ready given. It ſhews the 1 importance of 


that country to Great Britain; the de- 


pendence nin our Weſt India Iflands 


have 


„ 


173 ) 
have upon it; 1 incapacity of the Colo- 


nies of Canada and Nova- Scotia to ſup- 
_ ply its place; and that nothing leſs than 


a renewal of the former Commercial Syſtem 


will raiſe this Nation to the power and 


riches which it poſſeſſed before the war. 


AN opinion has been very raſhly incul- 
cated amongſt us, not only by the noble 


Author of the Obſervations on the Com- 
merce of the American States, but by 
many others, that America, by becoming 


an Independent Sovereignty, partakes ſo 


fully of the nature of a Foreign State, that 
we cannot conſider her in any other view. 


The reſpe& that is due to many worthy | 


men who ſupport this opinion, will not 


ſuffer us to aſſign other motives for it, 
than thoſe which proceed from a perſua- 


ſion of its adyantage to this country. But, 


though theſe motives may have influenced 
their conduct, very different ones have 


actuated other perivas; who have been 


buſy 
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buſy and forward in the promulgation of 
theſe ſentiments. la ſome, it probably 
proceeds from a deeply rooted ſyſtematic 
animoſity, which is with them ſo power- 
fully operative, that no change of ſitua- 
tion could effect a change of their deſire 
to reduce America to ſubmiſſion, though 
at the expence of the grandeur, the power, 
and even the ſafety of their own Country. 
In others, from an idea, haſtily and in- 
conſiderately adopted, that the ſeparation 
of America from Great Britain will Pro- 
duce ſuch confuſion and diſtreſs in the 
New States, that it will require no more 
than the holding out of this threat, of con- 
fidering her as a Foreign Nation, to induce 
her to lay her Independence at our feet. 


Tus conduct of the former is weak, 
malignant, and in obtaining the defired 


elk}, would reccive a gu retribution in 
their 


(x) 


their own deſtruction. That of the latter, 


who, equally without ill intention, as 
without juſt reflection, look eagerly back 
to our former glorious ſtate of Empire 


before the war, is an abuſe of their un- 


derſtanding, which even the experience 
of the laſt ten years cannot cure. Since, 
however, blindly attached they are to 
au opinion of the means, there is not 
the ſmalleſt probability of procuring the 
ſucceſs which they ſo anxiouſly expect, 


from the local diſſentions in America. 


One would think (ſays the good Biſhop 
of St Aſaph, in his excellent intended 
ſpeech) „that there was ſome Statute 


„Law prohibiting us, under the ſevereſt 
9 penalties, to profit by experience.“ 1 


ſhould ſeem, that at leaſt we are under 
the influence of Infatuation ; the various 
methods which are put in practice, either 


by deluding us with the proſpect of Ame - 


rica's returning to our allegiance, or by. 
holding 
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(6279 
holding up the great and ſplendid advan- 
tages which we are to derive from her be- 
ing cut off from our Empire, having each 
their numerous and ſanguine followers. 


7 


I Great Britain and America ſhould 


exchange the mutual privileges which 


they enjoyed in their former connexion, 
in all caſes not derogatory to the Sove- 
reignty which we have acknowledged, and 
which the ſenſible diſtinction that has been 
made of a people ſui generis,” ſtrongly 
urges, and ought to be conſidered as a full 
anſwer to the plea of their being at this 
time a Foreigu Nation, the benefit would 
be in a greater proportion to this kingdom, 
from the circumſtance of its being the 
Mother Country. Thoſe of the Citizens 
of America, who turn their eyes towards 
the pleaſures of the Capital, and whoſe 
ſuperfluous riches afford them the oppor- 
tunity of their enjoyment, would expend 


them 


CET) 
them in the purchaſe of eſtates in Eng- 
land. Se. 97 Þ 5 Es —— 3 8 | 
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Tun ſeat of a great Empire being the 


centre of honours, of acquaintance: with 
the moſt. diſtinguiſhed. perſons, of pro- 
fitable  employments, of extended Com- 
merce, of a variety of pleaſures to gratify 
every taſte, becomes the centre of attrac- 
tion to all parts of its dominions and con- 
nexions, and to the riches which are con- 
tained in them. The ſuperfluous wealth 
of our dependencies, thus found its way to 
England. Ireland, to which, in its na- 
tional ſituation, with reſpect to indepen- 
dence, America may be properly com- 
pared, (the difference not being very ma- 
terial) is a deciſive proof of the advantages 
which this Country has derived, from the 
Iriſh participating in the enjoyment of 
Britiſh e | 
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Ir is wholly immaterial to us, whether 
Independence was the effe& of the choice 
of America, or whether ſhe was compelled 
to it in her own defence. We have ac- 
knowledged that quality to be in her, and 
we muſt govern ourſelves by the fact it- 
ſelf, and not trifle away our time in tracing 
out and condemning the cauſe of it. It 


is not the only Independence we have 


granted. It was about the fame period, 
that we acknowledged, in effect, the Inde- 
pendence of Ireland. In both caſes, they 
were extorted from us by very natural 
cauſes ; ; the want of good Government on 
our part, and a ſufficiency of ſtrength on 
theirs, to reſiſt us. There is no other e. 
medy left to us, in the unfortunate ſitua- 
tion to Which we are reduced, than to 
make the neateſt approaches in our Power 
to the ſtate in which the Empire was 
placed before the war. The nearer we can 


approach to this condition, the leſs we 


Hall 


CI 
ſhall feel the ill effects of the Indepen- 
dence which we have been compelled to 


grant, and the more the wealth of the 
countries, with whom, we have this par- 


ticular connexion, increaſes, the more will 
flow into Great Britain. 


Tnosk who are ſo vehement in their 
opinion of the neceſſity of conſideriug 
America as a Foreigu Nation, gave given 
us no ſolid ground of actual benefit which 
we are to derive from it. They depend 
upon the events which, according to their 
manner of reaſoning, are to happen in 
future. Caſtle- building is a very pleaſant 
operation of the mind, but it often leads it 
aſtray. They firſt go back to the time when 
the Navigation Act paſſed, and the argu- 
ments which were then uſed, and which then 
were moſt perfectly adapted to the occaſion, 
without reflecting on the great changes 
which have happened in the Commercial 

1 Syſtem 
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Callp 5 
Syſtem of Europe, ſince that period; and 


on thoſe, which the late Revolution in 


particular is likely to produce. They 


next threaten us with the reſentment of 


Ruſſia, which is held out as a bugbear 
to us; and then bring forward Ireland 
by force, to join in this ſtrange combat of 
one of the plaineft ſyſtems in the world 


the revivalof our ancient Commercial Con- 


nexion with America. 


Is the firſt place, the circumſtances at 


this time, and at the paſſing of the Na- 


vigation Act, are ſo widely different, as 
not to admit any parity of reaſoning upon 
the ſubject. In the next, Ruſſia is ac- 
tually a rival to us in ſome of our capital 
manufactures. In that of linen, the quan- 
tities that we import, make us feel for 


our own manufactures, in ſuch a 


competitor. This they do not them- 
ſelves aer; for we are : told in the 
Obſer- 


x N 
Obſervations of the noble Writer, that 
« if we ſhould not be able to command 
the more ſubſtantial advantages of being 
the manufacturers (ſpeaking of linen) 
oY ourſelves, our next object muſt be that 


« gf endeavouring to ſecure the ſupply of 
© the American market with thoſe ar- 
« ticles ;” though he ſurely forgets, that 
the methods which he preſcribes in various 
parts of his Work, will prove a very bad 
medicine for curing America of the pre- 
judices, which ſhe may have taken againſt 
us. If he wanted to ſecure ſuch a trade, 
cooling and lenitive draughts would have 
been much more ſuitable, than the rough 
| horſe medicines which he preſcribes. In 


the manufacture of iron, he remarks him- 


ſelf, that ſhe makes great quantities of 
nails for home conſ, umption, and having 
% taken off the duties, may now greatly 
« underſell us; a ſtrange recommendation. 
of a country to ſupply the deficiency in 
Es ſale 
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ſale of the manufactures, with which we 
formerly ſupplied America. 


HowEvVveR, with reſpect to the princi- 
pal raw materials with which Ruſſia 
ſupplies us, viz. iron, and hemp, the 
chief articles in common to that Empire 
and America, if we do not think the im- 
portation, duty free, from both nations, 
neceſſary for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures, as well as for the diſ- 
couragement of thoſe which have grown 
up in the ſame country with the materials, 
there can be no objection to the equaliz- 
ing of the duties upon them. As to Ire- 
land, there is no ſmall probability (from 
the connexion which that country, par- 
ticularly the Northern part, has with 
| America) of her being diſpoſed to take 
the lead herfelf in this buſineſs, if we do 
not. There is no want of inclination, or 
knowledge of the advantages which ſhe 


n will 
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will 1 from it, to grampt her to. wiſh 
for a Treaty that might be made, upon terms 
very profitable to both Countries. 


Tas 5 Bc Tie which attended our 
former Trade with America, can alone af- 
ford the means of properly inveſtigating 

.the oppoſite opinions which have been 
given on the ſubject. They have already 
appeared in the conrſe of this Work. They 
ſhall now be repeated in ſubſtance, for their 
better elucidation. | 


THERE are many important points for 
our conſideration. The ſale of three mil- 
lions of our manufactures, the probability 
of a very great increaſe, the making this 
country an entrepot for American com- 
modities, the ſupply of our Weſt India 
Plantations with lumber and other neceſ- 
faries, and of our Fiſheries of Labradore 
and Newfoundland with proviſions, the 
"00.2 Carry- 
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Carrying Trade in general, and the former 
employment of American ſhips in our 
Commerce. 5 

Tux great ſhare which we poſſeſſed of 
the Carrying Trade of other Nations, as 
well as of the importation of foreign 
goods, which the Act of Navigation per- 
mits in ſhips of the built of the country 
of which they are the growth, is a great 
and deciſive proof, that notwithſtanding 
the efficiency of that Act at the time in 
which it paſſed, it was become, with re- 
ſpe& to any requiſite ſecurity in the chief 
parts of our Navigation, of very little 
force; fince, independently of our own 
Carrying Trade, we had, in a great mea- 
ſure, that of other Nations. The ſecurity 
of an AQ of Parliament, an authority 
in which the general Intereſt muſt com- 
bine to enforce ſtrict obedience, was 
ſtrengthened by ſuch an habitual ſu- 


periority 
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| periority of excellence in our ſhips and 
ſeamen, that they commanded preference 
by the adyantages which they held out. 
We muſt always acknowledge the Act of 
Navigation to be the excellent ſchool in 
which we were educated, and which pro- 
tected us, in our infant ſtate, from the 
intruſion of our neighbours. And, 
although our Commerce, when it aſſumed 
a manly form, became ſufficiently great 
for its qwn protection, we ſtill re- 
tain every xecolleion of the excellence 
of this venerable Law, and the full re- 
membrance of its former kindneſs in our 
youth. | 5 | 


WI muſt not at the fame time forget, that, 
inthis ſuperiority of our Carrying Trade, we 
are greatly indebted to American ſhipping. 
There were little leſs than four thouſand 
ſhips employed in our Commerce, in- 
cludin 8 the Trade of America and the 

N 4 Welt 
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Weſt Indier. This is an enormous gap | 


to be filled” up, and which the experience 


of a ſcw years, ſince the breaking out of | 
the war, has ſhewn us, Was ſupplied, not 


by Britiſh, but by foreign ſhips; and which 


increaſed ſo much, as to form ſeven. parts 


m fifteen of the lipping emplayed 5 in our 


ſervice. 


Tux tonnage of the ſhipping employed 
in the' Commerce of Great Britain, -at the 
commencement of the war, has been 


ſtated to be, 1,300,000 tons. This i in- 


eludes all the ſhipping trading in and 
with this Country, whether built in Great 
Britain, its dependencies, or in Foreign 
Nations, bringing the produce of the 
growth of thoſe Nations to Great Britain. 
Amongſt this ſhipping were 398, 000 tons 
of the built of America, now compoſing 
the United States, diſtributed, indifcri- 


minately, i in all parts! of our Commerce. 
7 ITE 


CCC 

Tun tonnage of ſhipping at that time 
employed in the Thirteen States, were 
alſo ſtated at 400,000 tons, one half of 
which was employed in the Trade to Eu- 
rope, and chiefly belonged to Britiſh Mer- 
chants, navigated by Britiſh ſeamen, 
compoſed of the built of Great Britain, 
and its dependencies, without diſtinction; 
and for the moſt part involved in the 


1,300,000 tons already given in the ton- 


nage employed in the Commerce of Great 
Britain. The remaining part was em- 
ployed in the Fiſhery, Coaſting, and the 
Trade between America and the Weſt 
Indies. 7 


Tux proportion of American built ſhips 
to Britiſh built, employed in the general 
Commerce of Great Britain, was in the 
ſame proportion as 23 to 40 before the war; 
and as 11 to 35 at the peace, many being 
worn out during that time, and which were 

| | not 
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not replaced. But as American W de- 
greaſedin numbers, Foreign ſhips increaſed; 
and the latter, which before the war, bore 
no greater proportion than 12 to 40, at 
the peace was as 29 ta 35; which proyes 
the deficiency not to be ſupplied by Bri- 


tiſh, but by Foreign built ſhips. And if 
the American ſhips which remained at 


the peace, are to be deemed as Foreign, 
the proportion wilt then be (making the 
proper allowance for veſſels taken from 


and by the enemy during the war) in 
the proportion of 35 to 40; or nearly 
the ſame number of Foreign, as of Britiſh 
built ſhips. OP! 


'$HouLD thedeficiency be ſupplied by the 
Northern N ations, who build much cheaper 


than Great Britain, it cannot be on ſuch 
beneficial terms as thoſe furniſhed by 
America ; becauſe we muſt pay for the 


former in ready money, the balance of 


Trade 


+ amd awd . Fo 
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Trade being already greatly againſt us; for 
the latter we ſhould make payment in 
manufactures. We may be deſirous, though 
there is very little expectation of ſeeing 
our defires gratified, that the Ship-builders 
on the ſhores: of the Baltic purchaſed a 
ſuſkciency of our manufactures, to make 
them ery out, with the noble Author of 
the Obſervations, that they could not pay 
for them, without giving ſhips in ex- 
change : But we find to our coſt, that we 
muſt not only pay in ſpecie for them, 
but ſhall alſo be obliged to give up the 
benefit of the Navigation of Foreign Com- 
modities ; the loſs of which we have felt 
ſeverely wing the war. 


Bur cn this loſs to be only felt 
for a few years, until we could extend our 
own Building Dock-yards, already very 
great, upon any tolerable terms: So long 
as we can barter our manufactures for 


American 
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0 Rtmerzead Wipes; we are only, by cheir e ex- 
cluſion, giving encouragement to our Ship- 


builders, in preference to the Clothier, the 
Weaver, the- Iron-maſter, or any other 
manufacturer of goods for export. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that the incorporation 
of American ſhipping amongſt our own, 
has been productive of advantage to our 
Navigation; and Britiſh built ſhips have 
increaſed in number, as much as, from 
the circumſtances 'of the increaſed price 


of building, it ſeemed poſſible for them 


to do. This increaſe of price has been 
very great within a few years : A ſufficiont 
proof that we ſuſtained no injury from 
the incorporation of ' American ſhipping, 


and that we cannot preſerve the Carrying 
Trade, without ſupplying the deficiency 
of ſhips, on the ſame low and advan- | 
tageous terms, as thoſe which made us 
Maſters of it: And which, ſo far as 
regards the thare we potietied of the Car- 

rying 
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rying Trade of Foreign Nations, and the 
importation of Foreign Goods from the 
places of their growth, wholly depends 
upon the cheapneſs of N avigation, 


As 15 e bead a Para ſhips 
may admit of ſome differencce, that coun- 
try being compoſed. of ſuch a variety of 
people. and ſituations, as not to admit the 
ſame argument to be applied to all, a di- 
viſion ſhould. be made of the New-Eng- 
land States, from thoſe to the Weſtward 
and Southward of them ; becauſe the prin- 
cipal fear which we are taught to appre- 
hend, ariſes from the former, they being re- 
preſented as the only great builders of ſhips, 
and therefore ſuppoſed to be. in a capacity 
(if admitted as formerly) to prevent the 
uſe of Britiſh built ſhips. This is not 
ſtrictly true; for of the ſhips built in 
America, the New- England States ſup- 

plied only about three- fiſths. But to take 


it 


„„ - 

it upon the largeſt ſcale, would it not be a 
profitable trade, to barter our manufactures 
for their ſhips, upon ſtipulated terms? 
Theſe terms ſhould be, to grant the privi- 
leges of Britiſh ſhips to ſuch of their veſ- 

ſels as were purchafed by us, or were the 
| Joint property of Britiſh ſubjects, and the 
Citizens of the United States; one half of 
| which to be always the property of Britiſh 
fubjects. Excluſive of the political bene- 
fits to be derived from fo cloſe a connexion 
with a people of the ſame manners and lan- 


guage, it would inſure to us many of our 
manufactures, which depend upon Navi- 
gation. By this means, the American 
Commerce would be fo intermingled with 
ours, that it would centre chiefly in Great 
Britain. The Carrying Trade would re- 
ſume its former advantageous ſituation, and 
in time of war, the United States (the loca- 
lity of them 1n all operations of war in the 
Weſt Indies being of great importance) 
would prove particularly uſeful to us. 

BuT 


! 

Hur to allow ſome ground for tlieſe 
fears of the New-England ſhipping; for 
it muſt be that country from whence the 
chief ſupply is to proceed ; as the inhabi- 
tants are the principal rivals in our Fiſheries, 
and as it is the only part of America that 
may be made capable, in time, of injur- 
ing us in the Carrying Trade, would it not 
be more prudent in us, if we could pro- 
cure a ſufficient ſupply of ſhips upon good 
terms from them, to get into our poſſeſſion 
ſome of theſe dangerous weapons of of- 
fence; and to participate (at leaſt as much 

as we can) in the trade which theſe States 
carry on, by the ſupply of our manufac- 
tures for their ſhips and produce? In ſhort, 
having a full experience of the paſt, and ad- 
mitting the apprehenſion of future danger 
from the New-England States to have 
ſome foundation, whether it is not better. 


& To bear thoſe ills we have, 
„Than fly to others which we know not of? yo 
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Tnosx imaginary ills, for ſuch they are; 
America being too much reduced to give 
us any preſent alarms of rivalſhip.in the 
Carrying Trade. She is in the ſtate to af- 
ford a gradual and uſeful ſupply, in pro- 
portion to our wants. She has as ſolid 
means within herſelf, as any Nation can 
poſſeſs, far beyond the greater part of the 
European Governments ; and yet, with 
even ſuch abilities, time is required to 
bring them into action. Thus far we may 
be aflured, ſuch is the natural force of the 
ſtrong reſentments which this war had 


cauſed, that the more attempts we make 


to depreſs their Commerce, the more will 


their wonderful induſtry and ſpirit in ad- 


venture be ſtimulated to revive and in- 

creaſe it. | 
Bur thould even the Trade of the New- 
England States, with reſpect to the advan- 
tages of it to this country, be ſuſpended 
| in 
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lu a doubtful balance, that of the Middle 
and Southern States would however greatly 
preponderate in our favour. Theſe States 
muſt depend at this time, almoſt. wholly | 
upon European ſhipping, for carrying olf 
their valuable produce. They build many 
ſhips, but they were formerly, and would 
again be, if we acted with any degree of 
prudence, equally for the account of Bri- 
tiſh Merchants; and they would bring 
from theſe States their produce to Great 
Britain; the payment for which would be 
made in manufactures directly to them. 
Such deciſive advantages, particularly with 
reſpect to the Carrying Trade, at the time 
that they ſhew the propriety of our eulti- 
vating the ſtricteſt union with theſe States, 
point out the neceſſity of taking into our 
conſideration, how far leſs advantages, or 
even a trade carried on without loſs, with 
the New-England Governments, ought to 
have weight with us, if ſuch a beneficial 
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connexion with the other States is to 
be procured on no other terms. 


In ſhort, if our ſhips are a to the 


"built of theſe kingdoms, they will be con- 


fined to ſuch monopolies, as we can con- 
ſtitute by law, and can maintain as ſuch 
to the advantage of our ſubjects. For to 


_ contend for the Catrying Trade in general, 


with Nations, who can 'procure ſhipping 
for all the purpoſes of Commerce, at almoſt 
half the expence, * 1s to contend with 


| impoſſibilities. 


% ; 
_ | Is 


* Merchants of the firſt credit in New-England, 


- will engage to deliver ſhips well built, and com- 


pletely fitted for ſea with the beſt materials, at 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings per ton, and declare at 
the ſame time, that they ſhall make a great profit 
by this trade. „ 
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Ix the ſale of our manufactures ſince 
the Peace, there has not been that prudent 
management, which an affair of ſueh con- 
ſequence required. We have opened our 
ports for tlie exportation of goods, without 
a proper conſideration of the manner in 
which the payments for them were to be 
made; having prohibited the importation 
of many articles, which would make a 
valuable part of them. Lumber and pro- 
viſions for the Weſt Indies, proviſions for 
our fiſheries, and ſhips and oil for Europe, 
would be ſufficient returns in payment for 
very conſiderably more than one million in 
value of our manufactures. 

Fon MERLY, although the Americans 
received Weſt India produce in barter, to 
the amount of about two-thirds of the 
commodities. a which they ſupplied 
our Iflands, and the excels of about one- 


third, found its way in bills of ex- 
b change 


8 


* 
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exchange for the purchaſe of goods; yet 
as they had no legal permiſſion to export 
the articles fit for the Weſt India market 
to any other than our Iſlands, and as moſt 


of the goods which they received in re- 
turn, were neceſſaries for their own uſe, 
ſame part of the produce which they ſent 
to Great Britain to exchange for our ma- 
nufactures, muſt have been diverted from 
this purpoſe, for the purchaſe of thoſe 
neceſſaries which they wanted in foreign 
parts. So that in every point of view, the 
exclufion of their commodities from the. 
Weſt Indies, is the excluſion of the ſale of 

ſo much of our own manufactures ; or 
what is perhaps worſe, a deficiency, at leaſt 
a delay in payment (the American produce 
having been greatly reduced by the war) 
for thoſe manufactures with which we have 
ſupplied them ; in caſe America 1s not able 
to diſpoſe elſewhere of the goods which ſhe | 
offers to us in exchange. And, if ſhe is able, 

2 ® whereves 
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wherever American ſhips are, in future, 
ſent with cargoes, they muſt, if to be pro- 
cured on tolerable terms, purchaſe goods, 
in preference to their veſſels returning 
without any freight. We therefore make 
our election of the riſque of receiving no 
payment at all, becauſe, at a future period, 
we may have a chance of being ſupplied 
with thoſe articles by our own ſhip- 
builders and fiſhermen. 


- Ovn ſhipwrights, and our fiſheries, are 
undoubtedly of importance to us, and it is 
our duty to pay the utmoſt attention to 
their preſervation. But at the ſame time 
we ought not to neglect this precaution, 
that the hope of future advantage, by their 
extenſion, is nqt indulged at the expence 
of other branches of our trade, by depri- 
ving many of our manufacturers, of preſent 
benefit, and | weakening their future pro- 
| ſpects. The manufacturers who have truſted 
1 | e the 
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the merchants, and the merchants who 


have truſled the Americans, vill find the 


effects of this excluſion of trade; when at 


the expiration of the credit that they have 


given, they demand payment for the 


goods which they have ſhipped. If Ame- 


rica is able to pay far her imports with 


her produce, it is as much as ſhe will be 


able todo at preſent. The goods, therefore, 
which they offer in payment, and which 
we refuſe, may prove ſo much certain 
loſs to ourſelves. In this view we are to 
conſider ourſelves as proprietors of large 


warehouſes, full of manufactures for 


ſale, and ſoliciting for cuſtomers, In ex- 


change for which we ſhould refuſe no 
commodities that can be rendered uſeful 


to us, either for conſumption or export, 
| # | | | 


THR is one principle, by which every 
Nation ſhould be governed in the manage- 
ment of her manufaQures, her planta- 


tions, 


* 
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tions, and her fiſheries. This is atten- 
tively to ſearch for, and carcfully to pro- 
cure raw materials and proviſions,” upon 
dhe cheapeſt and loweſt terms. In the 
ſupply of her manufactures, - this ope· 


rates in the encouragement given to the 


importation of raw materials. In tlie ; 
ſupply of her plantations and fiſheries, 
with the neceſſaries ſor their uſe; whether 
_ manufactures, | lumber, or proviſions. 
Without theſe precautions, they cannot be 
carried on with the advantages which they 
are capable of receiving, and which the 
benefits they render to the Mother Coun- 
try give them a right to enjoy, 


Tris reſpeds the fiſheries chiefly in the 
article of proviſions, for the ſupply. of 
which they are now confined to Europe ; 
conſequently to a much dearer market 
than they could find in America. This 
is an object of magnitude, as we have not 
1 only 
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tions, 
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tions, and her fiſheries, This is atten- 
tively to ſearch for, and carefully to pro- 
cure raw materials and proviſions,” upon 
the cheapeſt and loweſt terms. In the 
ſupply. of her manufactures, - this ope - 
rates in the encouragement given to the 
importation of raw materials. In the 
ſupply of her plantations and fiſheries, 
wich the neceſſaries for their uſe; whether 
manufactures, | lumber, or proviſions. 
Without theſe precautions, they cannot be 
carried on with the advantages which they 
are capable of receiving, and which the 
benefits they render to the Mother Coun- 
try givethem a right to enjoy, 


TuISs reſpecis the fiſheries chiefly in the 
article of proviſions, for the ſupply of 
which they are now confined to Europe; 
conſequently to a much dearer market 
than they could find in America. This 
is an object of magnitude, as we have not 
DO only 
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only. at this time, powerſul Eurapean 
rivals, but a very alarming profpect in the 
future contention of America; and there- 
fore the cheaper we can render our fiſh 
for ſale, the more extenſive. will be our 
6ſherics, and the firmer the ſecurity to 
this important branch of aur navigatian. 
I; reſpefts the Weſt India, Iflands in 
two ways, the profit attending their 
cflates by the cheap ſupply of their ne- 
groes, and of other neceſſaries ſor their 
Plantations; and the comforts they derive 
from the continual arrival of freſh pro- 
viſions, which they cannot procure from 
England. The confining the importation 
into the Weſt Indies of American com- 
modities, to veſſels of a ſpecific burthen, 
and reſtraining the produce in return, 
prevents a great deal of ſupply, and 
will not remove the jealouhes and appre + 
henſions which the Proclamation for re- 


ſtraining 
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training this'trade, has already cauſed in 
America. It appears to have little or no 
advantage, and to have ſeveral miſchie vous 


qualities. It admits the veſſels of New- 
England, from whom we derive the leſſer 
benefits in our American Commerce, and 
excludes great part of thoſe of the Middle 


and Southern States, which are by far the 


moſt profitable. If the deſign is to leave 
ihe greater part of this trade to our large 


Weſt India ſhips, it cannot be carried on 


by them, from the great expence and 


delay attending the voyage, and the ſmall 
freight to be made by them. The re- 
ſtraining the American ſhips from taking 
produce in return, is ſurely unneceſſary, 
and therefore tends to excite jealouſy, 
without the leaſt benckit to be obtained by 
it, The advantages both in the purchaſe 
and in the ſale of ſugars, can be only made 
for, and in, the Engliſh market: And 


therefore there can be no danger of Ame- 


rica's 
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rica's carrying off any more produce, 
than what will merely pay for the com- 
modities ſhe ſupplies ;' which is much 
more: for our advantage than paying in 
bullion, The Weſt India Illands have 
now the privilege of exporting ſugars to 
the Southward of Cape Finiſterre ; but 
the price is ſo high in the Iſlands, that it 
is, in effect, a natural prohibition. 


Tux benehts which will ariſe to this 
country, by making it an entrepot for 
American commodities, in other words, a 
great free port ſor their goods, the chief 
ſource ſrom whence Holland has derived 
her immenſe wealth, and the. example 
which France is now following, ought to 
be a principal conſideration with us in the 
ſettlement of the American Commerce 
with this country. The ſame attention 
ſhould be paid to the arrangement of duties 
on goods imported. Thoſe articles, of 
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ſmall conſumption in this kingdom, and 
producing very little or no Revenue, but 
which are the ſtaple of any of the States, | 
ſhould be imported free of duty,-as the 


advantages .arifing from the tranſporta- 
tion, and the making this country an 
entrepot for them, is of much greater im- 
portance. The ſame conduct ſhould be 
preſerved reſpecting commodities which 
are conſumed in our ſlipping. The con- 
trary would only operate as a tax upon 
them; equally ſo upon all articles' apper- 
taining to the dying of manufaQures; as 
well as bulky wood uſed in the cabinet, 
joiners, and blockmakers trades, their 
ſcarcity being now felt in the magnitude 
of the price, | 


Is the Americans are to be conſidered | 


in the ſame view as foreigners, the ad- 
ditional charges to which | their ſhipping 
will be liable, and of which they now bit- 
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terly complain, will render this plan abor- 
tive, The comparatively ſmall charges 
in the ports of France and Holland, (in 
the ſormer little more than one-third part, 
and in the French Welt India ports not 
more than one-ſourth of What is paid in 
our Iſlands) will throw the ſcale greatly 
into their favour. If we recur to our ex- 
perience, to the amazing grawth of our 
power and riches, which kept an even 
pace with the growth of our Colonies, it 


Will certainly poĩut out to us, the ſuperiour 


wiſdom of endeavouring to recover thoſc 
who are gone aſtray from us, rather than 
in a fit of puerile and fruitleſs reſentment, 
to turn Knights Errant in ſearch of new 
conſumers of our manufactures. 


 Commrct is not proof againſt injury, 
by even temporary obſtructions; but when 
thefe become of long continuance, its. diſ- 
| folution is certain, though in a gradual 
and imperceptible degree. Like a river, 
x the 


C 

the falling in of whoſe high banks has 
obſtructed: its navigation, and forced: us 
ſtreams to wander through the neighbour- 
ing meadows; if the. bed is not imme- 
diately cleared out, the earth, accumu- | 
lating by the rubbiſh which the current 
continually brings down, at length chokes 
up the paſſage, and the waters, compelled 
to forſake its old channel, feek out a new 
courſe. Commerce is in a great mea- 
ſure a work of chance. A ſingle manu- 
Y facturer, by his induſtry, has been often 
the means of enriching an extenſive coun- 
try. He makes a great fortune himfelf, 
excites thetemwulation of his "neighbours, 
and ſtimulates theyg by his example; Such 
a man formed the great ſtuff manufactory 
of Norwich. He oppoſed himſelf to the 
eſtabliſhed manufacturers of Somerſet and 
Devob, who had the raw materials almoſt 
at their doors, which he was obliged to 
bring from a great and expenſive diſtance; 
yet, his OO" being followed, Nor- 
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wich has, by its diligence and attention, 
fettled extenſive and uſeful manufactories, 
whilſt the original workmen, flothful, and 
ſecure in poſſeſſion, have gradually de- 
clined, and are now almoſt ſunk into ob- 
livion. | . . 

Ir was induſtry alone which filled 
Briſtol and Liverpool with their preſent 
opulent inhabitants. Probably the dread 
of pirates fixed them in a fituation, in 
all other reſpects, as commercial towns, 
miſerable. The approaches from the ſea 
terriſying. Yet activity, which a fear of 
danger generally excites, at, length made 


even theſe difficulties _ tolerable to them. 


| When the greater civilization of Europe 


put an end io pifacy, they had no other 
reſource lor the preſervation of their 
Commerce, than in the continuance of 
this activity. Thus, they acquired wealth, 
and forming extenſive connexions, en · 
riched the inland country within the reach 
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of their Commerce. Briſto}, finely fitu- 
ated for internal ſupply, has improved 
the whole country upon the Rivers Se- 
vern and Avon, and upon the Wellh, 
Corniſh, and Devonſhire ſhores. © Liver- 
pool, though not ſo well fituated for ex- 
ienſive ſupply, has been the principal 
means of eſtabliſhing the manufactories 
of the rich town of Mancheſter, a work, 
which is alone ſufficient to aggrandize its 


name. 


Tarss 8 kh they lead 


from the immediate ſubje dt before us, yet 


have a connexion with, and are uſeful in 


the conſideration of it. They teach us, 


that Commerce will wander from one 


place to another, as particular circum- 


ſlances direct it. The inſtances which 


have been given, are ol caſual occurrences 


in our own country, conſequently are 


not of natignal injury. But when we 
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| recollect, that almoſt all the manufactures 
of chis country have been brought from 
the Continent by the ſame accidental cir- 
cumſtances; and that they have flouriſhed 
here from the ſame cauſes, the induſtry 
and emulation of private perſons, we 
cannot be too anxious for their preſer- 
vation in their preſent condition, or be 
too careful of retaining the export of them 
in the channels to which they have been 
accuſtomed. Experiments are hazardous. 
We know not what rivals we may create, 
if we prevent the Americans from trading 
with us, A country where agriculture or 
fiſhery is the ſtaple, and where great 
plenty of unoccupied and fertile lands 
prevent the ſettlement of manufactories, 
will prove better and more certain cul- 
tomers, than ſettled nations, whoſe-prin- 
ciple is to encourage manufactories of 


their own, | 


Fur 
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Tus former narrow policy of France 


and Spain, in the adminiſtration of their 
commercial concerns, for they have long 
ago ſeen the diſadvantages of it, is now 
held out to us ſor imitation, The recom- 
mendation vf the example of an abſolute 


government, always leſs favourable to 


Commercs than a free State, comes with a 
bad grace to a people, whoſe ſuperiority, 
over their neighbours has been owing to 
the ſpirited exertions, which the freedom 
of their Conſtitution has enabled them to 
make in Trade and Navigation. The ob- 
vious effects of this conduct has given a 
precedent, Which even thoſe governments 
have followed, and they have given proofs, 
France particularly, very ſtrong ones, of the 


benefits whichthey have derived fromit.. It- 


was a very oppoſite conduct to the policy 
thus recommended, that put this Nation in 
poſſeſſion of her power and riches. But 
abſolgie Monarchies are not the countries 
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toſearch for examplesof commerical regula. 
tiov. It would be wiſer for us to turn our 
eyes to the induſtrious Dutch, whoſe i "Su 
menſe riches ſhew the adyantages of the 
eſtabliſhment of a Free Trade. Could this 
country be made one great free port, the 
ſame conſequences would follow. But 
alterations of importance are, at this time, 
an moment in this country. 


By the Treaty' between France and 
America, the former muſt have all the 
privileges of the moſt favoured Nation. 
The ſubſequent Freaties between America 
and the European Powers are upon a prin- 
ciple of reciprocity: An argument is 
drawn from this, that as America can give 
us in return no ſuperiour advantages, we 
are not to grant more to her than to foreign 
nations. It 18 not ſuch Treaties, i it 1s the 
_ probable effects of trade that ought to di- 
rect our actions. It can never be a dętri 
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How to us, chat France poſſeſſes the grant, 


* it into execution. The advantages which 


we enjoy, afford us the power of rendering 


it uſeleſs to her. France could then have 
no other proſpect of material advantages 
by che Independence of America, than 
what accrues to her from the diſmember- 
ment of our Empire, and the weakneſs to 
which we are in conſequence reduced. 
But this will be of the greateſt i importance 
t her; and will amply indemnify her for the 
expences of the war, and whatever loſſes 


ſhe ſuſtained in the conteſt. It is very t 


fflattering to our pride, but _ affords no 
comfort to ouy pockets, to conlider the 
reſiſtance which we made to a hoſt of 
N Our reſources went beyond 
che moll ſanguine expectations. Bui our 
exertions have added above one hundred 
millions to our debt, and four williongper 
annum to our axe... 


when ſhe Has not the means of carrying 
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Yer we are told, chat it is ſome taz 
ſaction to think, ” That by breaking off 
rather prematurely with America, $ 
„Great Britain may find herſelf in * 
e better fituation, than if ſhe had fallen | 
ns off when more ripe.” If the dation 
we we now in, with two hundred and 
ſorty millions of debt, affords u us any ſatis- 
ſaQion, in refleing upon our having thus 


prematurely ſeperated from America, 


what muſt have been, by a parit | of rea- 


ſoning, the conſequence of the continu- 5 
ance of our former connexion. Nothing 
leſs than ruin to this country. A conſe- 
quence, however, (which from the power „ 
and riches we enjoyed dufing our con 
nexion with America, and which, toge- 
ther with our other colonial poſſeſſions, 
was the fountain of wealth from whence. 
the ſupplics were dbu which proved 
the means of creating this immenſe debt) 
few will be inclinable 10 allow; 1 or to 
5 ä ſoupport 
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bepper che fallacious' poſition from 
2 whence it ris dravvn. * 


1.0 EPI a connexion be- 
recen this, country and America, upon 
terms of muthal | advantage to each Stato 
is not a matter of fuch difficulty a as might 
be imagined, from the preſent apparent 
a indiſpoſitign in both Nations towards i it. 


per as could be wiſhed, it is the ellect ok 
very natural cau es, which mutual good. 
diſpoſitions will in a lule time enable 
each of us io remove. The Engliſh are 


their diſappointment ; and though they 
have loſt their dogginions, they. have not 
loſt the recolledioh of *their former ſu- 
premacy ; and expe forgething l. Ike the 
uſual deference Aill to be paid, to them. 
the Ameritaps, on the contrary, having 
by perſeverance, and through long and 
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If there is not ſuch a ſtock of good tems 3 


not yet recovered from the ſhame of 
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painful ſuffering, attained to an e 
for Sovereignty, are natyrally jealous, of 
the Power from whom they have wreſted 
it. The more ſo, as the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe great Republics muſt have been an 
unexpetted eyent to them, and of which 

they could not wy had the ſmalleſt idea 
at the breaking out of the wag. It was one 

of thoſe revolutions, $, marked by | the fin- 
gularity of the event. A part. of « our N orth 
American Colonies, unconnected with 
each other, by the means of Committees 
of Correſpondence, formed a Congreſs of 
Deputies from each Province. That Con- 
greſs, without any preparation for War, 
had the firmpeſs of mind to look this 
great Nation in the Face, with a fixed de- 
termination to reſiſt | its Power. * did not 
ſhrink from even the armed force, prepared 
for the declared purpoſe of compelling. 
them to ſubmit to Acts of Farlament, 
which had prochimed them 8 to 
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the 
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England, and which afforded the principal 
ſupply of all kinds of military ſtores to their 
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the State, -their perſons liable to the 


ty to Confiſcation 5 although the only 
hope they had of pteſerving the troops 


. raiſed for their defence; | reſted upon our 


ignorance of their want of the neceſſary 
means to keep them embodied. The deſ- 
perate action it Bunker's Hill, had de- 
prived them of the little ammunition which 
they. had. been able to procure, and they 
were left ſo very deſtitute, that had our 
troops marched out. of Boſton, the Ame- 
ricans muſt habe diſperſed. Comparatively 


ſpeaking; they had none, and when the 
ſentries were relieved, their muſquets were 

left behind upon conſtant duty. Till the 
capture o of thoſe valuable Britiſh ſtore-ſhips, | 


which were taken by the people of New- 


Eaſtern army; under General Waſhington, 


* theys deceived both our troops: and theirowt, 


P'4 
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by the daily arrival of waggons, which * 
were driven in great parade in fight of our 
works, laden with barrels, wrapped up 
carefully in clothes like gun powder, * 
filled Wen land. FN va * 
4 | f * 
Tn ſame want of "+ OY 
the other parts of America. The Con- 
greſs reſolved upon an expedition into Ca- 
nada, but were deſtitute of military ſtores 
neceſſary to carry it on. In this condition 
they heard of an ordnance ſhip being ex- 
en at St. Auguſtine. The informa- 
= ion was tranſmitted to the Executive Go- 
vernment of South Carolina; the Preſi - 
dent of which, with a deciſion equal to 
the importance of the occafion, iffued an 
A © order to the Commander of an armed yeſ- 
1 fel, for ſeizing the gunpowder on board 
* the ftore-ſhip, then lying at anchor off the 
Bar of St. Auguſtine, waiting for water 
io carry her into port. This order was 


* * : = 
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in part executed. And the gunpowder 
there taken, was brought to Charleſtown, 
from whence it was conveyed by land car- 
riage, from the moſt Southern Colony, 
through the vaſt Continent of North 
America, to an army acting in the moſt & 
Northerlt” part ; and which, without this 
accidental circumſtance, could not have 
ſtirre. | 

7 Tuxsx extraordinary events are ſtrong 
proofs, that America had no intention to 
ſeperate from this country, But there is 
little need of acceſſory evidence, when we 
have the moſt irrefragable teſtimony in the 
conduct of the Congreſs itſelf. For even 
in the Spring of the year 1 776, the Con- 
greſs was ſo very averſe to a ſeperation 
from Great Britain, that, on a motio? by 
one of its Members for. a Declaration of 


Independence, there were not three of effi 
body that could be JU to ſu pport 


4 tt, 
& 4 * e * 
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it, nor was it ſuffered even to lie upon the ta⸗ | 
ble. It was the circumſtances of the times, 
CG particularly the Prohibitory-A& paſſed in 
December 1575, and the meaſure of en- 
* gagingof the German Troops, that at laſt pro- 
| z duced it, and eveh then with ſome. dif- 
| beau, a ſecond and third attempt having 
failed ; and though the Declaration was 
. at laſt carried in July 3776, it was by 
|. management alone. ; a general concur- 
| % rence not being then obtained, nor till a 
| 
f 


E 
15 


„ conſiderable time after that period; the 
| incidents of the war {till ſtrengthening and 
confirming 1 it. I ndependence; i Ina manner, 


6 


* treading upon the heels of Dependence, 
and peace quickly N a civil war, 
of all others the moſt dread dfully ſevere to 
the ſufferers ; it would be an example | 
k withgut precedent, ſhould a people, the 
* authors of a great Revolution, be ſo little 
fub 3 to the common paſſi ons of man- 
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kind, as to meet ſuch. a turn of fortune 
unmoved. 1 38 a 

* 2 


Tax ſeveral Aces of the different States, 1 
ſuch as the extraordinary duty of twenty- 8 bo 
five per cent. upon Britiſh ſugars in South 
Carolina, an additional duty upon Britiſh 
ſhips and goods i in Maryland, or any - , 
lar Acts, muſt be attributed to the cauſes * 
of reſentment, which locally affected each 
State. Theſe cauſes may be traced ; par- 
tieularly with reſpect to the inſtances + 
which have been given. In Carolina, the 
people had not only ſuffered the moſt me- 
lancholy ravages of the War, in their per- 
| ſons and eſtates, but at the concluſion of » 
it, ſuſtained a ſevere loſs. in the taking 
away of negroes by the Refugees, which 
they alledged to be the property of pers. . 
ſons remaining in the State, and ought to 
have been reſtored to them. In Maryland, 
" the Proclamation ein the Proviſion 
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and Lumbet Trade with out Weſt hiches; 
which was a very growing Commerce iii 

4 that State, ſtrongly excited ãts reſentment: 
0; The more ſo, as they appeared to manifeſt 
+ a great defirs to renew their former __ 
nexion with Great Britain, by paſſing 


Acts of their Legiſlature for the purpoſe, 
n on the ceffation of hoſtilities. 
a e trifling and anfdelier events 
had Hen ont Tir Amps; which whe 
| enemies of beth countries had too mit 
| ſucceſs in conſtruing into intentional inſult. 
At New-York, the flag of an America 
veſſel ras « ſorcibly - hauled ap dying by the 
Refugees. The Britiſh flag was treited 
in the ſame manner in an American pott; 
and, as will always happen on theſe occa- 
ſions, each threw the firſt offence upon tjge 
other. Both Governments were ignorant 


of theſe outrages at the time they wege 
committed; and when they . to their 
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tion. They were the acts of private peo? 
ple, done in the heighth of reſentment 
and tetaliation, and which neither of the 
WE Wa wu 
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of akon by a FIRES 

= * * the concurrence of the 
fœderal Union of the whole Body re- 
preſented in Congreſs, ſhould be at- 
tributed merely to the effect of local 
reſentment, and  opght not to be con- 
ſidered by us ip any other view. No 
futulꝭ diſadvantage can ariſe from it, as 
it muſt give place to the Commercial 
Treaty; which, it is to be hopedy we 
ſhall earneſtly endeavour to form upon 3 
ſolid ad permanent foundation. For hi- 
thertoꝭ the regulations which this Country 
has made with reſpect to the America 
Trade, and "reſtraining their ſhips from 
entering her Weſt India - ports, have no 

WH other gonſtruction put upon them in Ame- 

» W rica, than r Proofs of the indif- 


\ Fs $ poſition * 
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" palition of Great Britain towards a future 
1 


connexion; and of an improper direction 
of their internal commerce, by proclaim- 
ing a permiſſion to Britiſh ſhips to enter 


their ports, and carry the mmodities of 


America to our Weſt Inches. We will 


_ not enter into the merits! or  deggerits of 
_ ſuch conſtructions. Buf waving the 


conſideration, America would have been 


acting with the greater dignity, and more 


becoming a Sovereign State, to have 
made its determination upon them, one 


ſolemn Act of the whole Union, to be 
followed by the ſeveral States. N 2 ap- 


pears, however, by the laſt accounts from 


Ametica, that all commercial. regulations 
were, iu future, to be leſt to the Congreſs. | 
In t he ſituation of Great Britain and af 


the United States to each other, it I very 


difficult, partieularſy in our pre ſeut tem- 


per of mind, to prevent continual jealoubies | 
8 nn us. "ON our "ys there 
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has not been an Ad of a hate State 3 in "Y 
any manner hoſtile to our Trade, by making 
a diſtingion of duties from other Nations, 
where our natural good ſenſe (and we 
may venture to aſſert this of men of un 
derſtanding) has been ſufficiently diveſted # 
of prejudice,.to; prevent us from a general g 
condemnation of all the States in one Mmaſs, ; 
and making this invidious Ack 4 oo 
a of the whale Union. 


*+ 8 
3 abbrden 3 in Ameaica cnt 4 | "* f 
aſter the peace, particularly *when the | 


* * f 
Congreſs retired . from Philadelphia, 3 an ; * wn 


dicated a want of vigour in its Govern- 2 
ment. The conſequence which many 
perſons | in this country drew from thence, + | 
was, that this Body was not in poſſeſſion 
: of an Authority, upon which any reliance » I 
| could be placed byForeign Powers; andthere- 4 
fore, that no Treaty of Commerce could with 
N be made, as the Government: of 
. * n America FR 
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rcd could not continue under its pre- 
| hv form, but that attempts for either a 
Manarchy, or the ſeperation of each State 
from the other, ſorming a number of ſmall 
CingOms, or Republics, would take place: 
and chat, until ſome ſettlement of this 


* * 3 Kind was made, great diſorders would pre- 


- 


hopes c 


vantage o 


vail; Land make it probable, that our forces 
then remfifling in thoſe States, might even 
be called in to their aſſiſtance: An idea, 
in their opinion, affording very ſtrong 

of ſecond Revolution, to the ad- 


Britain, by the teturning 


merical the latter opinion might appear, 
there is little doubt of its having had many 
followers. It might however have been 
preſumed, that ſuch frequent tales of the 
fame kind, which we had been amuſed 
with during the war (when, amongſt the 

many diſputes in America, no one ever 
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— views to Great Britain) would 
from the experience bf their fallity, have 
| ſpent their forte long ago; yet at chis 
dern ane ded is 


n other general natal, of a new 
Government not ſertling without diſorder, 
was natural to us; ſiree it wohld" moſt 
probably have been the” caſe in Europe. 
it has happened in our own countty, and 
men generally reaſon from the expetiente 
they have of their own affairs.” But «the 
Americans having no powerful Belghbours | 
to watch opportunities of increaſing thèir 
diſſentions, in order to ſeperate and weaken 
nnn an kb or _ Yager 

manners; ad of an active pine, thay wil 
Pen PHI the quĩeting theſe diſ- 
orders, and eſtabliſſing a good Govern- 
ment. The greateſt difference of manners 
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is between the New- England States, and all 
the others to the Weſtward or Southward 
of them. Frequent marks of mutual 
diſguſt were formerly ſhewn ; unconque- 
rable by any other means, than our 
placing them in one common ſituation of 
grievance and danger, at the commence- 
ment of the war. During that period, 
their mutual ſafety obliged them to keep 
cloſely connected together. This cauſe 
being now at an end, the old diſputes be- 
tween the New-England and the other 
States (there does not appear to be any 
diſagreement of conſequence amongſt the 
Middle and Southern States) might poſſibly 
revive. But there is a circumſtance that 
will prevent them from ariſing to any dan- 
gerous height. This, is the ſettlement of 
the Refugees in ſuch great numbers in 
| Nova-Scotia, as will probably prove a 
conflant check upon the New-England 
States. The inveteracy, which they mu- 

| 35 tually 
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tually poſſeſs to each other, will not ceaſe 
in the preſent age. If we conſider Ame- 
rica as one Union, her conduct in ſuffer- 
ing ſuch a number of enemies to be col- 
lected in one body, does not appear to be 
very good policy. At the ſame time, we 
cannot but: admire the fortuitous event, 
which, by bringing them ſo nearly together, 
has removed the greateſt danger that Ame- 
rica had to fear from internal diſputes. 

Arraovcn the diſtreſs which America 
feli from the ravages of the war, excited 
her reſentment ſtrongly againſt this coun- 
try during that period, yet it ſubſided very 
unexpectedly at the peace. For it is owing 
to ſubſequent circumſtances, that the pre- 
ſent jealouſies have in general ariſen. But 
_ notwithſtanding that their reſeniment ſunk 
towards this country, it did not at that time 
towards the Reſugees: Although it has ſince 
greatly abated. It is too ſevere a taſk, 
to walk in mournſul proceſſion over 
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the calamitous ſcenes of the late unhap- 
py war, Every page of hiſtory that 


treats of civil diſſentions, records them 
as productive of the greateſt cruelties 


and diſtreſſes. Like family quarrels, 


they are always the moſt invetexate. We 
axe therefore not to be ſurprized, either 
at the paſſions of the Americans having 


been continually goaded by the ſevere 


recollection of the loſs of a huſband, a 
wife, a parent, or a child, ftill freſh in their 
memories; nor at the violence of the Re- 


ſugees, driven from their poſſeſſions, and 


themſelves and their ſamilies reduced to 
penury and want. When the Americans 


are ſetiled in peace and tranquillity, their 


reſentments will entirely ſubſide. Strong 
marks of this diſpoſition have already 


appeared. : Many Refugees have been re- 


ſtored in different parts of America. An 
Act has paſſed the Legiſlature of South 
Carolina, in their laſt Seſſion, entitled 
An A for reſtoring to certain perſons 

« therein 


<Q #3 ) 
A thercin''mentioned,, their Eſtates, both 
„ real and perſonal; and for. permitting 
*.the ſaid perſons to return to this State.” 
This AQ extends to almoſt the whole 
number, ſeperated into three. claſſes. 
The frft*claſs are reſtored uncondition- 
ally. The ſecond upon the payment of 
ewelve pounds per cent. amerced upon 
their Eſtates. The third are alſo ſabje& 
to this amercement, and are declared in- 
| capable of holding any place of profit 
or truſt” in the State, for ſeven years. 
Such an example, and in a State which 
has ſuffered ſo deeply by the war, 
greatly more than any other part of 
America, affords us the ſtrongeſt hope, 
that it will be followed in all the States; 
and this method of claſſing the Refugees, 
or diſtinctions of a ſimilar nature, will, 
it is probable, be the mode adopted by 
n t I Jos 0 
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Tur ſettlement of the Conſtitution of 


| Popular States, is a very arduous under- 


taking. The diſcuſſions of them are in 
large aſſemblies, full of a diverfity of 


opinions, and carried on with great heat 
and perſonal warmth. Men 6f temper 


and moderation, have not, in general, ſo 
much ſucceſs in oppoſing precipitate re- 


ſolutions, as thoſe of haſty and violent 


diſpoſitions. have in carryi ing them, 
When this happens, their operation 


upon men of the former character is in 


various ways. Many genetate ſuch 
odium by their reſiſlance to the popular 
cry, chat they are forcibly driven ſrom 
Goverument. Some are diſpleaſed, and 
throw up the Adminiſtration in diſguſt. 
Whilſt others, Who have Iſs impatience in 
their diſpoſitions, ſubmit to the violence 


of the ſtorm, and preſerving the poſſeſ- 


hon of Government, are enabled to mo- 
derate intemperate laws, and by a pru- 
dent 


( 233 ) 
dent and mild uſe of their power, to bring 


the people to a „ ſenſe of ions con- 
— ce 

1 Tunis may have been in ſome meaſure 
applicable to America. But the diſorders 
which they have occaſioned, are now 
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greatly compoſed. The beſt men of the ſeve- 
ral States, are, in general, in the poſſeſſion Ed 1 
of Government ; and tranquillity has ſuc- ' 
ceeded (even in ſuch of them where the . 
war raged in the greateſt degree) to anarchy = 
and diſtreſs. In the interiour parts of thoſe 
States, where no Courts have ſat for many 
years, the Judges have been perfectly well 
received upon their circuits; and the people 
were ſenſibly pleaſed with the returns of 
its regular Adminiſtation amongſt them, 
In States where diſputes have not ſubſided, 
ſuch as Philadelphia, where two parties, 
almoſt equal, are oppoſed to each other, 
and are at this time * the Conſti- 
1 Q 4 tution 


eee to a mote Union, 


2 


violence, the "em union Kwak not appear 
to be diſturbed ; ſince, in the month of 


January, when theſe diſputes in Phila- 


delphia were carried to a very great length, 
the Congreſs at Annapolis paſſed unani- 
mous xeſolutions in affairs of the greateſt 


pores has lots as REY that 1 


; aan to be the intention of America to 


veſt all fun re commercial regulations in 
the Congreſs. This intention ſeems to be 
carrying into execution. The Legiſlature 
of South Carolina have lately paſſed the 
following Acts, via. . An Act for iuveſt- 
ing the United States in Congreſs aſ- 


“ ſerabled, with, a Power to levy for the 


<< United States, certain Duties upon Goods 
<< imported into this State, from any fo- 
775 reign Port, Iſland, or Plantation.“ Alſo, 
5 A Act to authoriſe the United States 


*» in 
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<. from the Britiſh Weſt Indies.” This 


fully ſbews, that there is an Union for the 
General Powers of Government; and that 
their diſputes, are merely local. The diſ- 
ſentions in the infancy of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, proved of no real injury to 
it, nor in any degree | impeded its growth. 


Bur had even the greateſt diſorders pre- 
vailed, and a want of good Government 
continued in America, it does not appear 


that any benefit could have acerued to 


Great Britain from this ſituation of the 
country. It muſt be again urged, that we 
are forbid by experience to expect the re- 
turn of Dependence, (and in the preſent 


ſtate of the two countries, it is by no f 


means clear that we ought to hope for it) 


therefore, the ſooner the country is ſettled 
jn its new Government, the ſooner would 
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the trade be opened, and profitable Com- 


merce be carried on. For this reaſon, 
the knowledge which we had of our 
mutual intereſts, ſhould have made us 
early in acquieſcing in all that ———— 


our common mung 


, 


Tatar is a ſpeculative opinion, formed 


by thoſe perſons who are pleaſed with ex- 


ploring the future ſituation of an Empire, 


which has undergone ſuch a mighty re- 
volution, as to involve in ſome meaſure 
every Nation in Europe; that it is by no 


means a certainty, that the Congreſs will 
retain a permanent authority over all the 


States, much longer than the preſentexigen- 


ciesrequire, for the compoſingof differences, 
the ſettlement of their debts and revenues, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their ſeveral Go- 


vernments. Whatever grounds there may 


have been for this opinion at the peace, 


E when the returning diſpoſitions of Ame- 


rica 
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rica. appeared to carry with them every 
mark of a ſtrong defire of reconciliation, 

they are now become lefs probable. For 
our diſpoſitions towards the Americans 
ſeemed to cool, in proportion as theirs 
warmed towards us. An apprehenſion for 
their general ſafety appears to prevail 
amongſt them, tending to unite them in 
the cloſeſt manner. Perhaps in future 
times, when the country becomes full of 
people, and increaſes in riches and ſtrength, 
fuch an event may happen. 


Ix the firſt ho; the e of Pe 
ſeveral States, in many reſpects, militate 
againſt each other. In the next, innume- 
rable ſettlements are continually form- 
ing in the vaſt countries over the moun- 
_ tains ; which, increaſing in time, will 
probably ere& Sovereignties of their own. 
Inſtead of Thirteen, there may be Thirty 
States, or, which js very probable, and 
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. 
will therefore include: their interiour ſets, 
tlements, the diviſions of the States which- 


have been mentioned in the remarks upon 
the trade, may take place, and there may be 


three great Republicks, according to the 
fimilitude of their manners, cuſtoms, and 
commerce. The New - England States may 


5 make one. Nature has united them in 
the ſtrongeſt manner. New-York, the 


Jerſeys, Pennſylvania, Delaware, -Mary- 
land, and Virginia may form another, the 
richeſt and moſt, powerful, The third may 


be the Carolinas and Georgia, nations 


of planters, great conſumers of manufac- 
tures, and full of luxurious produce. The 
iddle States will command the great 


F internal Navigations, flowing through the 


Hudſon and Delaware Rivers, and the 


great Bay of Cheſapeak, communicating 


by feveral portages, with the waters of the 


Ohio, and, by that means, with the whole 


jateriour country over the mountains. In 
2 


* 


r 
theſe, and particularly in the Southern 


States, are the moſt fertile lands, and the 


beſt climate of all America; and to the 
inhabitants of which, it is in our power, 
by prudent conduct, to make Britiſh ſhips 
the carriers of the manufactures of Great 
Britain, and the exports of an abundant 
produce in return. All our conſular eſta- 
bliſhments ought to be made upon this 
ſuppoſition, as the moſt natural and moſt 
conducive to our intereſts. 


Ir there is any Engliſhman who does 
not regret the loſs of America, he does not 


deſerve that name; but to ſuppoſe, as we 
have been ſeriouſly told, that Independence 
muſt prove ruinous to America, requires 
more belief than even Engliſhmen them- 
ſelves, and they are not deficient in cre- 
dulity, poſſeſs. It is too much to ſuppoſe, 

that the ſnows of Canada and Nova-Scotia 


will be found ſo full of temptation, as to 


cauſe 
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cauſe the emugration of the inhabitants of 
the United States; or that a fix months 
winter will be ſo much preferred, as to 


render thoſe fertile and beautiful coun- 
tries, ſo widely extended at the back of 
the Middle and Southern States, and in 
which a perpetual ſummer reigns, deſerted 
and deſolate. The attainment of Sove- 


reignty, by any people who have ſufficient 


Internal ſtrength to ſupport it, can never 
be injurious to themſelves. The States 
of the Seven United Provinces were not 


ruined by throwing off the Government 
of Spain, and yet their fituation was as 
much more precarious than America, as 
they were in all reſpects inferiour to her 
in power, and in future proſpect. Such 
opinions can proceed only from a want of 


knowledge of the climate of | the different 


parts of North America, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from each of them. 
The emigration of the New-Englanders 


to 


(241!) 
to Canada and Nova-Scotia, is not very 
probable. Their emigration. indeed has 
been frequent; for New-England was be- 
come fo full of people, that Colonies were 
often ſent from amongſt them. But it 
was to a beautiful Region, the back Coun - 
try of the Middle and Southern States, 
not to the ſnows of Canada and Nova- 
Scotia. If at any future period, anarchy 
and confuſion ſhould even ſo far prevail 
in the United States, as to cauſe the emi- 
gration of any of its inhabitants, they will 
retire over the mountains, probably as far 
back as the banks of the Ohio and the 
Miſſiſippi, where numbers are already ſet- 
_ tled. e 


_ CounTrIts which have ſeverely felt 
the ſcourge of war, are .recruited by a 
very few years. of peace. Flanders, which 
has ſo often felt it, is one of the richeſt 
countries in Europe. No Engliſh Trader 


refuſes 


* 


KY, 
refuſes to truſt à German, becatiſe his 
country was laid waſte in the laſt, and 
almoſt in every continental war- Ame- 
rica, though loaded with debt, has ſuf- 
ficient refources within herfelf to pay it. 
The Colonies of Nova- Scotia and Canada, 
which are held out to us in fo glorious a 
light, will never, notwithſtanding their 


” freedom Son taxes, increaſe like her States. 


The ſuperiour benefits to be derived from 
climate, from being better peopled, and 
from the poſſeſſion of vaſt tracts of fertile 
lands for new cultivation, will in a courſe 
of years remove every burthen ariſing from 
her debts. 


Tux reaſoning of thoſe, who conſider 
the debt of America as ſufficient to cruſh 
her, would have applied perfectly well 
forty years ago. The infancy of a-coun- 
try is the time when taxes are ſeverely 
felt. Her wonderful growth in popula- 
tion 
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tion ſince that . has borne her up 
under them; and as ſhe will ſtill increaſe 
both in riches and people, theſe burthens 
will be more eaſily endured. The great 


danger is from the aptitude of her Prin- 


cipal towus to run into tlie manners of 
the European Nations, and loſing that 
ſimplicity and ſpirit | of frugality, which 


15 to be found in other parts of that great 
Continent. 


SHE is ot now from from the weight 
of that profuſion, which we felt from our 
former Adminiſtration of America, and. 
therefore no compariſon can, with pro- 
priety, be formed of the two Governments. 
Her eſtabliſhments are eaſy to her. | Every 
Nation in Europe ſolicits to partake of her 
Trade ; and as Commercial Principles are 
now well known, ſhe will find lyfficient 


R | markets 


n 


1 
markets for her produce, ſhould we refuſe 
to receive it. 

'By ſeriouſly reflecting upon our own 
ſituation, and endeayouring, diſpaſſionately, 
to repair the loſſes we have ſuſtajned, we 
ſhall be better able to recover from them. 
Our ſituation is bad, but nat deſperate. 
The reſtoration of our Commerce mult be 
the means, and the only means, of the re- 
ſtoration of our Power. It is an act of 
wildneſs and deſperation, to ſuppoſe Ame- 
rica loſt to us, becauſe the is connected 
with France; or to reject her with horror, 

leſt ſhe ſhould become a rival to our Com- 
'merce ; : which it is our OWN actual intereſt 


to ſupport. 


To become ſlaves to our prejudices, and 
to ſuffer them to poſſeſs the maſtery over 
us; to run keadlong into hoſtile conten- 
tions, dictated by paſſion, conducted with- 


out 


C 
out judgment, and producing in conſe- 
quence the melancholy effects of debaſing 
the moſt glorious Empire of modern times, 
though a criminal weakneſs in a people, 
has yet this plea in extenuation, that this 
ill conduct was produced by the heat and 
violence of \ reſentment, at ſuppoſed in- 
Juries | received, But, when fatal ex- 
perience has ſhewn us the conſequences of 
ſuch haſty and ill-timed reſentments, and 
the bleſſings of peace has affowled us the 
opportunity of reaſoning coolly upon our 
_ paſt conduct, ſurely thoſe who are en- 
deavouring, by every artful means, to keep 
alive a ſenſe of injury, to feed us with 
the hopes of revenge, and to glut us with 
the expectation af ſeeing thoſe, whom our 
arms have not been able to ſubdue, either 
falling a ſacrifice to internal diviſions, or 
to foreign enemies, deſerve the moſt ſeyere 


reprehenſion. 
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To what other cauſes than the indul- 
gence of theſe paſſions to raiſe our anger, 
and excite our contempt, can be attributed 
the introduction of ſuch ſubjects (con- 
tinually to be met with in the Obſerva- 
tions of the noble Author upon the Com- 
merce of the American States) as the 
Sbhötgente upon gur trade, the ill 
conduct of the war, the miſtakes in the 
boundary lines at the, peace, the claims 
of Spain upon Louiſiana, the debts of Vir- 
ginia being the real cauſc of hoſtilitics, 
the advantages of the piratical States of Bar- 
bary; the want of courage in the Americans, 
and the facility of reducing them by a few. 
ſtout frigates, ſtationed on their coaſts. It 
Will not 'be improper. to ay! a; few: words | 
on theſe ſubjects, the repreſentations of which 
are founded either upon So nuga- 

tory; ox vindictive N 85 


„ 
Fix ſuch purpoſes, the ainaccountable 
aſſertion, that America has robbed us of 
« the Export Trade of Corn, and was at- 
« tempting to rob us of that of building 
«« ſhips,” appears to be made. The former 
ſubject is of à very ſerious nature; and 
obliges us to aſk, whether the ſupporters 
of it mean to arraign the Providence of 
God, becauſe our harveſts, in a ſeries of 
years, were. not ſufficieritly productive to 
afford ſuſtenance to the people; whilſt 
America was bleſſed with abundatite, and 
like another Egypt to another Canaan, 
relieved us from the apprehenſion of a 

want of food, and from the danger of po- 


pular commotions to obtain by force, what 


the poor were not able to procure by 
purchaſe? Such was the ſcarcity of corn 
in this country, at the period preceding the 
American war, that even the denmen ſe im- 
portations from thienee proved no more than a 
bare ſupply; and had not the abundant har- 

+ Dy veſts 
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veſts of the following years prevented the 
danger, which the ſhutting up of the 
American ports would have occaſioned, a 
famine muſt have ſtill enſued. 


Ovx future poſſeſſion of the Export 
Trade of Corn, depends wholly upon our 
harveſts. If they are more abundant than 
our own ſupply requires, the price of corn 
will be ſufficiently cheap to encourage a 
demand for export. If they are not, we 
muſt be contented to ſuffer thoſe Nations 
to poſſeſs it, who have a greater plenty. 


Tx attempt of Ameriea to rob us of 
the trade of building ſhips, is not eaſily 
to be reconciled to the continual aug- 
mentation of that branch of buſineſs at 
home, and the conſequent advance of price. 
The fact was, that not being able to 
procure a ſufficient number of ſhips of our 
| own built, to anſwer the purpoſes required, 
America 
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America furniſhed us with ſuch a ſupply 
df veſſels; as were wanted to maintain 
the Carrying Trade; which had riſen to 
an amazing height before the war. This 
very extenſive Carrying Trade could not 
have been, ſupported without this ſupply, 
The laying hold; therefore, of this oppor- 
tunity to exclude the American ſhipping, 
will uot be finding the jewel of high price 
that we are taught to expect; but will 
prove, on the contrary, a ſevere misfor= 


tune: Eriough has been Ig ſaid on 
this ſubject. 


Fux ſuggeſtion thrown out, of . the 

{© debts of the Planters in Virginia being 

% a great cauſe of the war,” will not en- 

gage a moment's attention, whilſt ſo many 

real and oſtenſible cauſes appear. It 8 

needleſs, therefore, to make any comment 

upon it. But it is very neceſſary to take 

notice of ſentiments, which ſtrike at our 
R 4 cha- 


* 


Yor od 


characters : as men of humavity, 3 in 1 being 


deemed encouragers of the piratical States 
of Barbary. The tendency of this opinion, 


(at leaſt it has. the appearance of it) is to 
give conſolation to thoſe, who are enemies 


to a connexion between Great Britain and 
America, by affurances of its not being 


i theintereſt of the great Maritime Powers 


« to protect the Americans, (and there- 
©« fore they muſt ſuffer) from the Barbary 


« States.” As men who have the benefit 
of being taught by the mild ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity (would we were under its 


influence!) ſuch an opinion ought to make 
us bluſh. If we cannot hinder, we might 


at leaſt 11 the misfortunes of our 


fellow-creatures, who fall into the hands 


of theſe Barbarians. But it does not ap- 
pear, that America is in greater danger 
than theſe very Maritime Powers, who 


have ſufficient humility to make occaſional 


6 preſents, little elſe than a tribute, to pro- 
x tect 
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teck their Trade from depredation. The 
ſame preſents from America, it is pro- 
bable, will produce the ſame effects. Spain 
is the only Nation which has exerted it- 
{elf lately, in endeavours to cruſh theſe 
pirates by force. But the policy itſelf 
of encouraging them, from the idea of 
their being of uſe to the great Maritime 
Powers, in ſuppreſſing the ſhipping of the 
ſmaller ports, is not gaining the purpoſe. 
For even Great Britain, when ſhe found 
herſelf diſtreſſed by having a part of her 
uſual ſupply of ſhipping cut off by the 


Americau war, had recourſe, amidſt other 
reſources, to the Portugueſe and Italian 


States. Thoſe very people, who are ſeid 
to be the principal ſufferers by the Bar 
bary Rovers, produced numbers of 4 
and ſupported a conſiderable part of our 
Carrying Trade. 
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Is we are ſpeaking in the ſpirit of 
Conciliation, we may not only expect; 
but we muſt hope, that the American Cha- 
racter will not be a martial one. Their 
ſituation in a world of their own, their 
diſtance from European contentions, the 
employments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, which are the employments of 
Peace, ſeem to promiſe it. But when the 
idea . of the American Character not be- 
* ing a martial one, is taken up with 


— 


contempt, when it is attended with the 
goading circumſtance of calling the Ame- 
rican courage 1n queſtion, by transferring 
it wholly to their Iriſh Protectors,” and 
« to the ſtrangely conducted war which 
& has been carried on ;”” if thoſe who 
vent theſe reproaches were to make trial 
of the American Character, they would 
find it pretty much the ſame as the reſt 
of the world. Mankind do not greatly 
differ in point of courage. It might be 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſed, that we had ſufficient expe- 
rience of the folly of ſuch opinions, and 
how much they have already coſt us. 
Many certainly did not apprehend much 
difficulty, in the march of a ſmall body 
of troops through the country; or in 4 a 
few ſtout frigates cruizing between Ha- 
6 lifax and Bermuda, and between the 
satter and the Bahamas, completely com- 
«< manding the Commerce of this mighty 
« Continent :” Yet, though they found 
out their error, the ſame language is again 
reſumed. To what purpoſe are ſuch hoſtile 
opinions reſumed in this hour of peace? 
To keep alive reſentment, and to prepare 
the Nation for another American war. 

Surely the laſt was a ſufficient monument 
of our loſſes and diſgrace, to make us de- 
ſirous of profiting by the peace which has 
followed them, and not to revive fallacious 
repreſentations: Concerning which, to uſe 
other words of the noble Author of the 
Ob- 


— 
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— 
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Obſervations, &« ſych Prophets have fo 


much amuſed themſelves, . cg the 
66 ny 3 3 2 I . 


Bor it is not eo ect affecting the 
paſſions alone, but from ſtrong incentives 
to action, that we are in danger of being 


drawn into diſpute. It is recommended to 


the Engliſh Nation, which has found itſelf 
under the neceſſity of ſurrendering up a 
mighty Empire, and three millions of 
people, after a bloody and expenſive con- 
teſt, to be dtawn into a new quarrel about 
a few miles of Territory, in the wild parts 
which form the Eaſtern Boundary, be- 
tween Maſſachuſets and Nova-Scotia. If 


this Territory is in the State of Maſſachu- 


ſets, which it is deſcribed to be, is not the 
advice to preſerve it as a pledge, until 
% America has performed the ſeveral arti- 


cles of the Treaty on her part,” an 


object of ſerious conſideration to us; 


when 


K 

when the conſequence would moſt pro- 
bably be a ſtimulation to the mutual re- 
ſentment of the people of New- England 
and the Refugees againſt each other, at 

this time with difficulty reſtrained ? If 
there had been any diſtruſt of the United 
States not performing their part of the 
Treaty, there were other more valuable 


pledges than the Territory of f Paſams- 
quaday. | 


IT is too ridiculous to dwell fo long on 
this little Territory of Paſſamaquaddy. 
It would be equally ridiculous to diſpute 

any of the boundary lines of the im- 
menſe Continent in the | interiour parts of 
North America; which might have been 
with as much reaſon extended to the Lake 
of the Aflinipoils, as the Lake of the 
Woods. Or had the American Commiſ- 
ſioners deſired, that their boundaries 
might include the Mozemleeks, the Gnac- 


ſitares, 
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fitares, the Effanapes, the na es, 
the Panis, the Black and White Padoucas, 
the Ozages, the Great Meadows, or the 
Salt Rocks, our Negotiator would not have 


merited cenſure ** for his liberality,” in 


very civilly according to their wiſhes ; 
ſince every one of thoſe names are as well 


| known in the map, as the Lake of the 


Woods, or the upper parts of the Miſſi- 
ſippi; and it is of as little conſequence, 
who are to be put in poſſeſſion of them by 
the paper on which the Treaty is written. 
For neither of the parties have, or will 
have in future, any further poſſeſſion of 
of them than upon that paper. We may 
as well diſpute about the boundary lines 


of ſome country in the Moon, when the 


making of Air Balloons is ſufficiently im- 


proved, to permit a few bodies of troops 
to be ſent up to fight for them. 


Wrru 


Ns CF.) 
Wirn the ſame endeavours to preyent 
the uſeful connexion between us, are we 
made to wander through the Lakes of 
America, to diſcover that * there i is but 
one mile portage hetween Cayahoga Ri- 
« ver, that empties itſelf into Lake Erie, 
6 which finally runs into the River St. Law- 
e rence, and the River Muſkinghum, 
„ which runs into the Ohio, and com- 
% municates with the Gulph of Mexico. 
40 Notwithſtanding the navigation of the 
«6 Rivers St. Lawrence and Miſſiſippi is ob- 
66 ſtructed in Winter and Spring, in the 
« firſt hy ice, and in the laſt by the rapi- 
„ dity of the waters, and notwithſtand- 
* ing the diſtance is not above ſixty miles 
between the navigable part of the Po- 
„ towmack, which runs into the Cheſa- 
„ peak, and a nayigable branch of the 

« Ohio, yet the River St, Lawrence, 
66 (the excluſive trade of which belongs 
f* to Great Britain) the Lakes, the Ohio, 

% and 


3» 
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* and the Mifliſippi, will be the principal 

communications of the vaſt country be- 

vyond the mountains.” The miſtakes of 
the portage, and the badneſs of naviga- 

tion in America, which are mentioned, 
are not neceſſary here to be adverted to. 

We are led to hope that“ our lands, 
4 56 * eſpecially Jamaica, might receive ſup- 
6c plies from the Miſſiſippi, whilſt a cargo 
© might at the proper ſ-aſon go up the 
” River, Ji is open to us, and bring lum: 
« ber, cattle, mules, and ſupplies. of 
« every kind, except fiſh,” A ſyſtem of 

rade which, it muſt be acknowledged, 

would. bo moſt perfectly adapted to the 
Wants of our Welt India Colonies; pro- 

Vd That che Cayahoga and the Muſk- 
inghum Rivers belonged. to us—That 
the navigation to the St. Lawrence was 
not very expenſive and full of obſtruc- 
tions That the St. Lawrence itſelf was 
not thut up ſix months in the year, and 
| that 


n 

that we had iny property at all in the Miſ- 
ſiſippi; or, in the mode of expreſſion 
uſed by the noble Author, F it was open to us. 


That unfortunate monoſyllable if, could 
it be got the better of, would make all 
the difference which! is ſtated in our fitua- 


tion. 


Ir is not the wild hope of ſupplying 
our Weſt India Iſlands with lumber and 


proviſions from the Miſſiſippi, or any ex- 


pectation of advantage to Great Britain, 
or the Colonies of Nova- Scotia or Canada, 


(at leaſt with many of thoſe who diſplay 


this ſcene) but the proſpect which they 
form in their imagination, and which they 
| ſuppoſe will open from the following 
cauſes : From internal diſputes in the ſet- 


tlement of Colonies to the weſtward of 


the mountains from the interference of 
Spain, % in (as we are told) her probable 
claim upon that part of Louiſiana given 
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wh up by the late Treaty,” and from the 
production of new wars in conſequence. 
Divide et impera is the malevolent prin- 


ciple of ſome Goyernments, Let ſuch | 


policy be confined to Europe, where it is 
more known and practiſed. But let a 
more benevolent ſpeculation be made of 
the future proſpects of the New World. 
We are wearied with the deſolation of 


the rich and beautiful regions of Aſia, and 
of the Eaſt, ſo full of people in ancient 


times, but now almoſt depopulated by 
their ferocious Maſters. Let us at leaſt 
have the conſolation of a brighter view of 


- 


the equally beautiful Region of the Weſtern | 


World, where millions of people muſt, 
in the common courſe of human events, 
expand themſelves, in many places un- 
knowing of, and unknown to Europe. 
In thoſe ſituations which approach neareſt 


to the preſent United States, we may have 


the means, if we have the inclination, (but 
the 
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the ſucceſs of which will entirely depend 

upon the meaſures we take at this time) 
of ſending ſupplies of our manufaQures, 
through the medium of the American 
ſea-ports, It is not therefore our intereſt, 
it does not become our dignity, to en- 
courage inimical ſentiments, The hap- 
pier America is, the greater her wealth, 
and the more extended her commerce, the 
more beneficial will her connexion be with 
that European Nation, which is the wiſeſt 
to hold out her arms to receive her, 


Tux ceſſation of hoſtilities ſeemed to 
have turned the tide of the affections of 
America towards this country, notwith- 
ſtanding all the calamities which ſhe had 
ſuffered by the war. The voyages of 
ſhips intended for France were counter- 
manded, and they entered the Britiſh ports. 
This diſpoſition continued till our Weſt 
India ports were ſhut againſt them. Many 

8 2 of 
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of the orders for goods which were ſent 
to this country, were accompanied both 
by produce and ſpecie. It was ſuppoſed, 
that the country was over-ſtocked by Eu- 
ropean commodities, but it proved other- 
wiſe. Goods in general have ſold well 
in America; and though the dearer and 
leſſer parts of conſumption have not had 
ſo much encouragement, (which however , 
daily increaſe in demand) yet the cheaper 
and larger parts have ſold to great profit. 


Tux experience of a century has (as the 
noble Author ſtiles it) made ' the youth- 
„ful ardour of graſping at the American 
15 Trade,” grey in the employment. But 
whatever affectation of youth it might 
now be ſuppoſed to diſplay, on our ſide. 
it would nevertheleſs be ſtill wiſe in us 
to run a race with any Foreign Nation, 
however eager for it, ſooner than loſe any 


part that it is in our power to retain, If 


the 
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the Foreigner has ſuffered by his raſh and 
early adventures, his loſſes will be our 
gain. But as Commerce is fluctuating, 
and as a firſt loſs often prompts the Mer- 
chant to try a ſecond adventure to repair it; 
as the Poet beautifully expreſſes it, 


2 3 F > 
Mox reficit rates 


Qvaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati; 


We ſhould not reſtrain our Merchants, but 
do our part to open the Trade, and leave 
the reſt to their diſcretion. They are 
men of ability, induſtry, and experience; 
and if we repair the broken road, we may 
ſafely truſt the journey to their care. But 
if, perſiſting in our former haughtineſs, 
we rely upon the neceſſity, which we 
think the Americans are under of taking 
our manufactures, we may draw the cord 
too tight, and occaſion its breaking in 
our hands, and plunging us into that 
mire into which our folly has led us. 
The Americans, in their principal towns, 


% 
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are already relapſing into their former 
luxury and enjoyments. The war pre- 
cluded them for a time; but a ſpirit of 
_ Indulgence now breaks forth, with in- 
creaſed force ; and the orders for goods 
which have been lately tranſmitted, are 
filled with as many ſuperfluities as neceſ- 
ſaries. This is not a wiſe conduct in the 
infancy of a new Republick ; the eſlabliſh- 
ment of which ought to be founded in 
examples of frugality, not of luxurious 
enjoyments. But if their own Govern- 
ments have not this conſideration, and 
they offer a Trade, which muſt in ſome 
meaſure produce a ſtate of Depgndence 
upon Eufope, it will not be a wiſe con- 
duct in us to negle& ſo advantageous 


a proſpect; which will be attended 


with the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, 
by diſpoſing of our manufactures for 
uſeful commodities, both for our own 
conſumption and for export. They will, 
| beſides, come to us for ordination for their 
Clergy 
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Clergy; for Maſters to educate their chil- 
dren, and for ftee communication in all 


thoſe habits; froni which the cloſeſt con- | 


nexions ate derived: 


As the Definitive Treaty with America 


is now figned; and the Ratifications ex- 


changed; and a5 4 Parliamentary Delibe- 
ration upon her Commeree with this Coun- 
try has beef too long delayed; we ſhould 


be vigorous in bur exertions, to make 


amends for our delay, and to improve the 
advantages whieh are ſtill left to us. France; 


apprehenſive of them, is fully ſenſible of 


her danger, in the reſtoration of our an- 
tient Commercial Connexion; and no cir- 
cumſtance eſcapes her vigilance at home, 
or the vigilance of her Minifter in Ame- 


rica, which can flatter the pride; or cheriſh 
the reſentment of the United States againſt 


us. She has blinded our eyes; by avoiding 


every national regulation, which ſhe ſup- 


poſes would give this Country the alarm ; 
"hilt; ay the ſame moment, the grants to 
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the Citizens of America all manner of pri- 
vate indulgencies. Under the conſtruction 
of the doubtful words of a Public Procla- 
mation, they are admitted into the French 
Weſt India ports. And there is hardly a 
requeſt made by an American Merchant in 
France, for any particular indulgence to 
his trade, which is not readily granted; 
attended, at the ſame time, by perſonal at- 
tention and civilities. ; By theſe means, 
they are daily gaining the trade, and im- 
proving upon the affections of the Citizens 
of the United States, without exciting the 
leaſt jealouſy in us. But this is an habitual 
and ſucceſsful practice of the Court of 
France; and we are ſuch a credulous 
people, that notwithſtanding our having 
continually ſuffered by this conduct in that 
Court, we never ſhew, in return, any 
other than a forgiving and a forgetful dif- 
poſition. She thus ſpares neither art, in- 
fluence, or money, to effect her purpoſes. - 
She has Conſuls, and Vice-Conſuls, Agents, 
: e 104 n both 


— 


{ 7 3 

both public -and private, diſtributed and 
penſioned in every part of America, Her 
appointments: are liberal and magnificent; 
whilſt many of our friends in thoſe States, 
who are at the ſame time ſincerely attached: 
to the mutual intereſts of both Countries, 
have been left without e 


Ir is not, INES difficult for us to- 
counteract her deſigns. We can do it with 
little trouble, and as little expence. A Mi- 
niſter of good ſenſe, and commercial know- 
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ledge, more eminent for a plainneſs of 
manners, neceſſary to live in habits with 
a ſenſible and plain people, than for the 
greatneſs of his birth, or the ſplendour of 
his titles—Three Conſuls for the New- 
England, the Middle, and the Southern 
States (the Conſul for the Middle States to 


be at the ſame time Conſul-General) poſ- 
ſeſſing the ſame qualities, living in famili- | 

arity with the people, and judiciouſly 

chuſing the · Vice-Conſuls in the different 
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ports (which would be little or no charge 
to Government) would produce the effect 
in a very ſhort time; of making this Coun- 
try once more the centre of American 
Commerce. It is, perhaps, too early to 
hope for a Treaty of Alliance. But there 
muſt be a Treaty of Commerce, to compre- 
hend the whole of the United States, as 
one Union; otherwiſe the ſeperate Acts of 
each State may tend to confuſion, and be 
productive of diſputes. At the ſame time, 
a plain Act of Parliament, avoiding all 
manner of reference to former Acts, and en- 
larged in ſuch a manner, as to be compre- 
henſive of the duties and regulations of the 
whole Trade, ſhould be paſſed.* It would 
make our Laws of Trade, reſpecting Ame- 
rica, familiar and eaſy to her Merchants, 
encouraging them to form connexions with 
us, Which the ſimilarity of our language 
and manners would mature into a perfect 


union. 


Ovs 


'* The Planof an AQ of Parliamentic annexed to | 
theſe Conſiderations. 
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Oos intereſt demands that this Union 
ſhould take place with frankneſs, and with 
the warmeſt return of ancient affeQion. 
We have no better means of judging of the 
future, than by a recolleQtion of former 
benefits. Our habits are made to each 
other, We are deſcended from one com- 
mon ſtock; and though unhappy diſputes 
have ſeperated us for a ſeaſon, the day of 
Reconciliation is arrived, which, we um 
we unite us * oval ever. 


Tux cloſer this Union, the greater ad- 
vantages will accrue to us from it. We 
have terrified ourſelves, unneceſſarily, with 
the fear of loſing our Act of Navigation; 
a ſecurity which is rendered ſtill ſtronger 
* It is a remark which would have been made 
with greater propriety in the former part of this 
Work, that ſuch was our Trade with America be- 
fore the War, that in December 1774, ſix millions 
were owing from it. Vet, in December 1775, two 


millions only remained; four 88 * been 
n during that year. N 
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by the e of our ſhipping. We 
are now as unneceſſarily terrifying our 
ſelves with the apprehenſion of ſeeing our 
Country depopulated by emigration. The 
beautiful Iſland of Great Britain will never 
want inhabitants, ſo long as ſhe poſſeſſes 
that wiſe and equal Government, which 
gives ſo vivifying a power to Agriculture, 
Manufacture, and Commerce. When ſhe 
loſes this peculiar and invaluable diſtinc- 
tion, theemigration ofher people will be very 
great. But till this happens, thoſe only will 
emigrate, who either have not a ſuffici- 
ency to make them eaſy, or being dif- 


guſted by diſappointments, are uncom- - 


fortable at home: Or the idle, and diflo- 
| lute, who are burthenſome to the com- 
munity. The removal of people of theſe 
deſcriptions are of no injury to the State. 
The firſt, though in this ſettled, country 
they are not able to provide the comforts 
of life ſufficiently for their families, will find 
their labours attended with better ſucceſs 

in the New World; at the fame time, chat 


they 
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they leave room for the greater exerciſe of * 
the induſtry of their neighbours, by the 
larger ſpace that is left for them. Thoſe 
of the latter defcription can be well ſpared; 
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and from being idle drones in one country, 
they will be compelled to work like the 
induſtrious bee in another, for their daily 
bread. - Such emigrations, whilſt they 
| quicken the diligence of thoſe who re- 
main behind, carry with them the name 
of Engliſhmen to the remoteſt parts; 
where the Eſtates which they create, will 5 
be entailed with their language and man- 
ners, upon their poſterity ; forming an 
Union that will laſt for ages, 


NoTHING remains, but to explain the 
particular motives which induced the Au- 
thor to intrude theſe Obſervations on the 
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world. They aroſe from a well grounded 
apprehenſion of the danger, which an 
improper reſentment of the paſt quarrel, 
and an ill-timed contempt for a future 


con- 
9 


EE. 
connexion with America, would probably 
bring upon this Nation. He does not ſup- 
poſe the ſubject to be popular. But this 
has been the fate of every attempt to op- 
poſe thoſe meaſures, which at kogth tore 


aſunder with violence, the WE ITS 
which had ſo long, and fo happily ſub- 
ſiſted between the two Countries. It 
was ſufficient formerly to ſupport an oppo- 
ſition to thoſe meaſures, although founded 
upon the moſt ſolid experience, and which 
have been fully verified by the event, to be 
deemed inimical to our own country. It is 
ſufficient at this time, to ſupport an opi- 
nion of the propriety of endeavouring to 
reſtore this broken connexion, by thoſe 
conciliatory means, which beſt tend to 
regain the affections of a people, from 
whom we have derived, and from whom | 
we may yet derive the moſt ſolid benefits, 
to be deemed the Sacrificer of the Intereſts 
of Great Britain to thoſe of America. 


However laudable, however neceſſary the 
pur- 


( 093 1 
purſuit, there is a prejudice among us 
ariſing from intemperate paſſion, and the 
vexation of diſappointment, that precludes, 

obſtructs, or in ſome ſhape or other, ulti- 
| mately deſtroys it. The intereſts of both 
countries are the ſame. The art of man 
cannot deviſe a method of ſeperation, 
which will not be prejudicial to both. 
- The ruin of Great Britain will materially 
affes America. The ruin of America 
will materially affect Great Britain. If 
ſuch opinions haye not the good foftune to 
pleaſe, the Author will feel a ſenſible con- 
cern; but having, , 


6 Mens ſibi conſcia recti,“ 
he muſt conſole himſelf with the reflec- 
tions ariſing from it. He writes only to 
diſcover truth, which he has endeavoured 
to do with fidelity and attention. Others 
may effect it with greater ability, no one 


with a more ſincere deſire of doing good 
to * country. | 


SUCH 


+5 
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Such were the motives that actuated 


him in the production of this Work. It 


is offered with the humility which becomes 


an Engliſhman at this period, when the 


diſtreſſes of the Empire call for the wiſ- 


dom of the wiſeſt, to remove them from 
us. If there is any thing in them con- 


trary to the good of either country, it is 


moſt ſincerely ſubmitted to the judgment 


of more able and intelligent men. In na- 


tional matters of this important concern, 
it would be preſumption to ſuppoſe, that 


imagination may not have crept in with 


reaſon, or error with truth. Fallibility is 
the conſtant attendant upon human na- 
ture. The Author has taken pains care- 
fully to colle& the moſt known and ap- 
proved facts, which relate to the ſubject. 
Theſe will ſpeak for themſelves, when 


the opinions which he has formed upon 


them are forgotten, and in the duſt. 


= 
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TE is to be hoped that Great Britain and America 
will ſpeedily ſettle, by treaty, the commerce of the 
two countries, upon a ſatis factory and ſolid foundation, 
| The cloſer their union, the greater will be their mu- 
tual advantages. Upon this ground, and in this hope, 
the following plan of an act of parliament (when the 
ſeveral parts which relate to the duties, are properly 
inveſtigated) is with deference offered to the Public, 


CONTENTS OF THE BILL. 


CLAvuSE 1. N O goods to be imported, or exported, 
but in Britiſh-built ſhips, or in ſhips of the built of 
the United States, the property of Britiſh ſubjects, or 
the joint property of Britiſh ſubjects and the citizens 
of the United States; or in ſhips of the built of the 
United States, and the property of the citizens 
thereof. 

2. Ships of the built of the United States, the pro- 
perty of Britiſh ſubjects, or the joint property of 
Britiſh ſubjects and the citizens of the United States, 
to be deemed Britiſh-built ſhips. | 

'A 3. Such 
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. Such ſhips, on reporting in Great Britain, to 
4 a certificate of their built. 

4. On their arrival in the Weſt Indies, before they 
take in a loading for Great Britain, to produce the 
certificate of their built. | 

5. Such ſhips, on their arrival in Great Britain, to 
be regiſtered, 

6. Certificate of the regiſter to be delivered to the 
maſter. 

7. On the ſhip's name being changed, to be regiſ - 
tered de novo. | 

8. On a certificate being loſt, a new one to be 


granted. | 
9. Ships belonging to the United States to be ſubject 
only to the ſame port charges as Britiſh ſhips, | 
10. Any doubts ariſing of the built or property 
of ſhips of the United States, officers may examine. { 
11. The maſter, on reporting and clearing out- 
wards, to give a true account of his ſhip and the goods 0 
on board. A proviſo that no certificate, bond, &c. be t 
required from ſhips of the United States. c 
12. Bond to be taken for all Britiſh ſhips, entering 8 
out for the United States, to return to Great Britain. P 
13. Goods of the growth, &c. of the United States, 
C 


chargeable with duties, enumerated. | 
14. Goods of the growth, &c. of the United States, 
to be imported duty free, enumerated. 


15. Goods for dyers uſe, though not of the fe 
growth, &c. of the United States, to be imported in 
their ſhips, chargeable with dutics, enumerated. en 


16. Goods, though not of the growth, &c. of the 
United States, to be imm duty free in their ſhips, 
enumerated. 


Goods 
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17. Goods of the growth, &c. of the United States, 
not enumerated, to be ſubject to the duties on ſimilar 
goods, | 


18, All bounties ily paid upon the impor- 
tation of goods from the United States, to ceaſe. 


19. Goods of the growth, &c. of the United States, 
liable to duties, to be put into the king's warehouſes = 


upon bond. 

20. Not to be landed until due entry is made at the 
cuſtom-houſe. 

21. Importer may affix a lock to the warehouſe, 
which the officer is required to do, and to grant ac- 
ceſs, at all reaſonable hours, to the importer, to exa- 
mine and receive the goods, but not leſs than one 
package at a time. 

22. Certificate of the duties being paid, or ſatisfied, 
to be produced before delivery of the goods. | 

23. The duties not ſatisfied within months, 
commiſſioners may direct the goods to be ſold, to pay 
the charges. 

24. Marks to be put upon each package, and the 
weight or gauge entered in books, kept for that pur- 
poſe. 

Warehouſe-keeper to deliver in an account to the 
commiſſioners every ſix months. 

Any goods delivered out before duties are paid, 
warehouſe-keeper to be rendered incapable and for- 
feit pounds. 

25. May be delivered out of the warehouſe for 
exportation, upon ſecurity being given. 

26. No tobacco to be imported in caſks under 
Ibs. | 
27. Indigo not to pay duty on exportation. 
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28. Bounties to be granted on the exportation of 
gunpowder, fail cloth, filk, refined ſugar, Britiſh and 
Iriſh linen. 

29. Goods a with duties on exportation, 
enumerated, 

30. Foreign goods, exported to the- United States, 
to be entitled to the ſame drawback of duty, and 
ſubject to the ſame regulations, as if exported to fo- 
reign parts. ' 

31. Goods, not enumerated, ſubject to bn. 
on ſimilar goods exported by Britiſh ſubjeas. 

32. Ships of the built of the United States, the 
property of the citizens thereof, or qualified as Britiſh 
ſhips, may trade between the United States, and the 
plantations in America and the Weſt Indies. 

33. Goods of the growth, &c. of the United States, 
which may be imported into the plantations in Ame. 
rica and the Weſt Indies, enumerated, 

34-' Goods of the growth, &c. of the Plantations 
in that part of America called the Weſt Indies, which 
may be exported to the United States, enumerated. . 

35 General clauſe, ſubjecting goods liable to mw 
to the regulations in uſe, 


FOR THE 


Eſtabliſhment and Regulation of the Trade be- 
tween the Subjects of Great Britain, and the 


Citizens of the United States of America. 


W utrrtas it is expedient to remove the obſtructions 

which at preſent affect the trade carried on with the 

United States of America, and to eſtabliſh the ſame 
upon a ſolid and permanent foundation: 


1. Be it enacted, &c. That no goods or commodities, 
of the growth, production, or manufacture of Great 
Britain, or of any land, iſland, plantation, or terri- 
tory, which now, or ſhall hereafter, belong unto, or 
be in the poſſeſſion of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſuc- 
cellors, Mal be exported to the United States of 


No goods to 
be imported, or 
exported, but in 
Britiſh - built 
Shipsz or ia 
ſhips of the 
built of the Uni- 
ted States, the 


property of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects; or 
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the joint proper- 
ty of Britiſh ſub. 
Jetts, and the 
Citizens of thoſe 
States; or in 
ſhips of the built 
of the United 
States, and the 
Property of the 
citizens thereof, 
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America; or any goods or commodities, of the growth 
or production of the ſaid United States, or any of the 
territories thereof, be imported into Great Britain, or 
any land, iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, 
otherwiſe than in ſuch ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, 
as are herein after deſcribed—that is to ſay—in ſuch 
ſhips or veſſels as do truly, and without fraud, belong 
to the people of Great Britain, or any land, iſland, 
plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, as the proprietors 
or right owners thereof according to law; whereof the 
maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are Britiſh 


ſubjects; or in ſuch ſhips or veſſels as are of the 


built of the ſaid United States, and are the property 
of Britiſh ſubjects, or the joint property of Britiſh ſub- 
jects and citizens of the ſaid States, both in the man- 
ner and under the regulations herein after preſeribed 
by this act, and navigated as aforeſaid ; or in ſuch ſhips 
or veſſels as do truly and without fraud belong to 


- the citizens, and are of the built of the ſaid Uni- 


ted States; under the penalty of the forfeiture and 
loſs of all ſuch goods and commodities, and of the 
ſhip or veſſel in which they were imported or exported, 
with all her guns, tackle, furniture, ammunition, and 
apparel; one moiety of the ſame to the uſe of his 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the other moiety to 
the uſe of ſuch perſon or perſons as will ſeize on, 
inform, or ſue for the ſame, or the value thereof; to 


be ſued for, levied, recovered, or mitigated, by ſuch Wl 


means or methods, as any fine, penalty, or forfeiture 
is, or may be recovered or mitigated, by any law or 
laws relating to his majeſty's revenue of exciſe or | 
cuſtoms, or by any of them; or by action of debt, 
bill, plaint, or information in any of his majeſty's Y 
courts of record at Weſtminſter for that part of Great 

Britain 
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Britain called England ; or the courts of Exchequer 


at Edinburgh, for that part of Great Britain called 


Scotland; any law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding. 

2. And be it enacted, &c. That any ſhip or veſſel, 
built in any port or place within the ſaid United States, 
belonging truly,and without fraud,to the citizens of the 
ſame, or to the people of Great Britain, or of any 
land, iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, or 
being the joint property of Britiſh ſubjects and the 
citizens of the ſaid States ; and making her firſt voyage 
from the place where ſhe was built to Great Britain, 
or from any of the ports within the ſaid United States 
at which ſhe ſhall take in her lading of goods for the 
ſame, or which ſhall proceed with her firſt lading of 


Ships of the 
built of the Uni- 
ted Sta es the 
property of Brie 
tiſh jubjects, or 
the j int ↄroper- 
ty ot Br:tifh ſub- 
jects ind the ci- 
tizen: of the J- 
nited States, to 
be deemed Rri- 
tiſh-built ſhips. 


goods to any land, iſland, plantation, or territory as 


aforeſaid, in America or that part called the Weſt-In- 
dies, and on diſcharging the ſame ſhall take in another 
lading of goods, and ſhall proceed with the ſame directly 
to Great Britain; three-fourths of her mariners being, 
at the time of taking in the ſaid laſt- mentioned goods, 
Britiſh ſubjects; and alſo conforming to the ſeveral regu- 
lations preſcribed by this act, ſhall from thence forward 
be deemed and paſs as a ſhipofthe built of GreatBritain, 
of any of his majeſty's dominions, and ſhall be qualified 
to trade from or in any part of the ſame, any law, 
ſtatute, or cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
3. And be it enacted, &c. That the maſter of every 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel which ſhall be built in any of the 
ſaid United States, and to be deemed and paſs as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall, upon her firſt ſetting out or being firſt 
navigated at ſea, have or be furniſhed with a certificate 
figned by the Britiſh conſul or vice-conſul, reſident 
in the place or port in the ſaid United States, where 
— & the 


Such ſhipe, 
on reporting in 
Gieat Britain, o 
deliver a certifi- 
cite of their 
built, 
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the ſaid ſhip or veſſel was built; and, if there be no 


conſul in the ſaid port or place, to be figned by the 
principal officer or officers of the cuſtoms thereof ; 
or, for want of ſuch officer, by the chief magiſtrate 
of the ſaid United States reſident therein or the neareſt 
thereto ; deſcribing the place where the ſame was built, 
the burthen thereof, and the names of the owners, 
whether Britiſh ſubjects, or citizens of the ſaid United 
States, to whom the ſame belongs; which ſaid certifi- 
cate ſhall be produced by the ſaid maſter on re- 


; porting the ſame in Great Britain. 


On their arri- 
val in the Weſt. 
Indies, before 
they take in a 
loading forGreat 
Britain, to pro- 
duce the certifi- 
cate of their 
built. 


Such ſhips,on 
their arrival in 
Great Britain, 
to be regiſtered. 


4. And be it enacted, &c. That, on the arrival of 
every ſuch ſhip or veſſel at any port in any land, 
iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, in America, 
or that part called the Weſt - Indies, from the place 
in which ſhe was built, or from the port in which 
ſhe took in her loading of goods for the ſame, the 
aforeſaid certificate ſhall be produced to the principal 
officer or officers of his majeſty's cuſtoms in the ſaid 
port, before ſhe is permitted to take any goods on 
board for Great Britain ; and after copies thereof are 
taken (one of which ſhall be tranſmitted to the com- 
miſſioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms in Great Britain), 
the ſaid certificate ſhall be returned to the maſter. 

5. And be it enaQed, &c. That no ſuch ſhip or veſſel, 
qualified as aforeſaid, ſhall afterwards be deemed and 
paſs as a ſhip of the built of Great Britain, or any of 
his majeſty's dominions, unleſs the ſame, or one half 
part thereof at the leaſt, ſhall belong to, and whereof 
the maſter and / three-fourths of the mariners are 
Britiſh ſubjects; nor unleſs the Britiſh owners ſhall, 
upon his or their oath before the principal officers of 
the port at which the ſaid ſhip or veſſel ſhall arrive 

from 
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from her firſt voyage, or in which he or they ſhall 
reſide, make proof, thereof in the words following, 
deſcribing particularly the names, deſcriptions, and 
places of reſidence of the ſeveral owners, whether 
Britiſh ſubjects, or citizens of the ſaid United States: 
that is to ſay——** That che ſhip | of 

„ whereof is at preſent maſter, being a 
9 of tons, was built at within 
© the territories of the United States of America, in 
„ the year ; and that ©” HR 
(is or) are at preſent (owner or) owners thareof ; 


e and that no foreigner, or other perſon, has, directly 


or indirectly, any ſhare, part, or intereſt therein.“ 

6. And be it enacted, &c. That ſuch oath, being 
atteſted by the cuſtom-houſe officer or officers who 
adminiſtered the ſame, under their hands and ſeals, 
ſhall, after having been regiſtered by them, be deli- 
vered to the maſter of the ſhip for the ſecurity of her 
navigation; and a duplicate of the ſaid regiſter ſhall 
be immediately tranſmitted to the commiſRoners of his 


Certificate of 
th2 regiſter to be 
delivered to the 
maſter, 


majeſty's cuſtoms in the port of London, in order to 


be entered in a general regiſter to be kept there for the 

purpoſe, | 6 
7. And be it enacted, &c. That no ſhip's name, re- 
giſtered as aforeſaid, ſhall be afterwards changed with- 
out regiſtering ſuch ſhip de novo: which is alſo here- 
by required to be done upon any entire change of 
property, and delivering up the former certificate to be 
cancelled ; under the ſame penalties, and in the like 
method, as herein before directed; and that in caſe 
there be any alteration of property by the ſale of one 
or more ſhares, in any ſhip after regiſtering thereof, 
ſuch ſale ſhall always be acknowledged by indorſement 
before 


On the ſhip's 
name being 
changed, to be 
regiſtered de no- 
vo. 


10 


On a certi fi- 
cate being loſt, 
a new one to be 
granted, 
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before two witneſſes ; in order to prove, that the entire 
property of the ſaid ſhip belongs to ſome of the ſubjects 
of his majeſty, or of the citizens of the United States, 
(one half part in all caſes to belong to Britiſh ſubjects) 
if any diſpute ariſes concerning the ſame. 

8. And be it enacted, &c. That if the certificate of any 
regiſter as aforeſaid ſhall be loſt, the ſhip or veſſel may 
be regiſtered de novo, upon the maſter or perſon, having 
charge of the ſaid ſhip or veſſel, and one or more of the 
owners thereof, making proof upon oath to the ſatis- 


faction of the commiſſioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms, 


(in caſe the owner or owners, or any of them, 
ſhall refide in Great Britain, Guernſey, or Jerſey) or 
of the governor or collector of the cuſtoms reſiding 
in any of his majeſty's dominions in America, or that 
part called the Weſt Indies (in caſe ſhe was regiſtered 
in the ſame, and none of the owners ſhall reſide in 
Great Britain, Guernſey, or Jerſey), of the loſs of 
ſuch certificate, and likewiſe of the name, burthen, 


built, property, and other particulars required by this 


act, in the ſame manner, and before the ſame perſons, 
as required upon original regiſters ; and ſhall likewiſe 

give good and ſufficient ſecurity, in the penalty of 

socl. if the ſhip or veſſel be of the burthen of 100 

tons, and ſo in proportion for every ſhip or veſſel of a 
greater burthen, to the collector of the port to which 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall belong, that the original cir- 
tificate has not been, nor ſhall be fraudulently diſpoſed 
of, or uſed, contrary to law; and that the ſame, when 
found, ſhall be delivered up to the commiſſioners of 


the cuſtoms to be cancelled. In ſuch caſe it ſhall and 


may be lawful for the commiſſioners of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms, and the governor and colleor of the 
| | cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms reſiding as aforefaid, and the ſaid cotn- 
miſſioners, governor, and colleQor, are hereby required 
to permit the faid ſhip or veſſel to be regiſtered de novo, 
and the proper officers ſhall deliver a certificate thereof 


to the owner or owners, regiſtering the ſame in the man- 


ner directed by this act, and therein mention the name 
by which the ſhip or veſſel was formerly regiſtered; and 
that ſuch certificate of a new regiſter is granted in pur- 
ſuance of this act, inſtead of a former certificate, which 
appears, by ſuch proof as this act requires, to be loſt ; 
and that ſuch new regiſter and certificate ſhall have the 
ſame force and effeR, as if the ſame were an original re- 
giſter and certificate, and no other; and a duplicate there- 
of ſhall be tranſmitted by the officers who ſhall grant 


the ſame, to the commiſſioners of his Majeſty's cuſtoms. 


9. And be it enacted, &c. That every ſhip or veſſel 
belonging truly and without fraud to the citizens, and 
which is of the built of the ſaid United States, arriving 
in the ports of Great Britain, or of any land, iſland, 
plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, ſhall be ſubject 
only to the payment of ſuch duties for lights, pierages, 
and other port charges, as are now uſually paid by Bri- 
tiſh-built ſhips, any law, ſtatute, or cuſtom to the con- 
trary notwithſtanding ®. 

10. And be it enacted, &c. That, in caſe any doubt 
concerning the property of any ſhip or veſſel belonging 
to the ſaid United States, or of the place from whence 
ſhe ſhall come, ſhall ariſe in Great Britain, or any land, 
iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, the princi- 


The very high port charges in Great Britain, and her Weſt India 
iſlands, and the equally low port charges in France, and the French Weſt 


Indies, render this clauſe neceflary, in order to encourage the Americans 


pal 


to make this country an entrepot. 


11 


Ships belong- 
ing to the citi- 
zens of the 
United States to 
be ſubject only 
to ſuch port 
charges as Bri- 


tiſh-built ſhips. 


Any doubt 2 
rifing of the 
built or property 
of ſhips of the 
United States, 
officers may ex- 
amine. 
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The maſter, 
on reporting and 
clearing out- 
wards, to give 


in a true ac- 


count of his ſhip 
and the goods on 
board her. 


bond, &c. to 

be required from 

ſhips of the 
United States. 


Bond to be 
taken for all 
Britiſh ſhips en- 
tering out for 
the United 
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pal officer or officers of the cuſtoms in the ſaid port 
ſhall examine the bills of lading, and all other docu- 
ments which may conduce to the aſcertainment of the 
ſame; which ſaid examination they are hereby directed 
and required to make, previous to the ſaid ſhip or veſſel 
being admitted to entry and to break bulk. 

11. And be it enacted, &c. That the maſter of any 


ſhip or veſſel belonging to the citizens, and of the built 


of the ſaid United States, ſhall, without delay, on his 
arrival in any port of Great Britain, or in any land, 
iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, and alſo on 
clearing out the ſame, make a juſt and true entry upon 
oath, of the burthen, contents, and loading of every 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel, with the particular marks, num- 
bers, qualities, and contents of every parce] of goods 
therein laden, to the beſt of his knowledge; alſe where 
and in what port ſhe tock in her 1ading W Ahe 
port ſhe is bound; of what ſtate built, how manned, 
the name of the maſter and owners during the voyage, 
inwards or outwards; and ſhall alſo conform to the ſe- 
veral regulations preſcribed by this act, and to the ſe- 
veral laws and regulations now in force for the entry of 
ſhips from or to foreign ports not within the dominions 
of his Majeſty, and not repealed or altered by the 
ſame. 

Provided always, that no regiſter, bond, certificate, 
or any other paper than what is directed by this act, 
ſhall be required from any ſuch ſhip or veſlel, or for 
any goods on board the ſame, any law, ſtatute, or 
cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding, 

12. And be it enacted, &c, That for every Britiſh ſhip 
or veſſel, or any ſhip or veſſel qualified and decmed to paſs 
as ſuch by this act, as ſhall enter 2nd clear out of any 


port 
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port in Great Britain, or any land, iſland, plantation, 
or territory as aforeſaid, for any port or place in the 


States, to re- 
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turn to Great 


Britain. 


ſaid United States, ſufficient bond, with one ſurety, 


ſhall be given to the principal officers of the cuſtoms 


in ſuch port or place, from whence the ſaid ſhip or 


veſſel ſhall enter and clear out, to the value of 1000l. 
if of leſs burthen than 100 tons, and of 2000]. if of 
that or greater burthen ; the condition of which ſhall 
be, that the ſaid ſhip or veſſel ſhall proceed to the port 
or place for which ſhe hath been entered and cleared 


out; and in caſe ſhe ſhall load any goods or commodi- 


ties at the ſaid, or any port or place in the ſaid United 


States, that the ſame ſhall be, by the ſaid ſhip or veſſel, 
brought to, unladen, and put on ſhore, (the danger of 
the ſeas only excepted) as follows - that is to ſay—if 
the ſaid goods or commodities are enumerated. goods, 
permitted by this act to be carried from the ſaid United 
States to any land, iſland, plantation, or territory as 
aforeſaid, in America, or that part called the Weſt In- 


dies, the ſame ſhall be landed in ſome port thereof; but 


if any other than the ſaid enumerated goods, the ſame 
ſhall be landed in ſome port of Great Britain; which 
ſaid bond ſhall not be diſcharged, until a certificate is 


produced, within eighteen months from the date of the 


ſaid bond, (the danger of the ſeas excepted) from the 


conſul, officer, or chief magiſtrate as aforeſaid, in the 
port or place in the ſaid United States, in which the 
ſaid ſhip or veſſe] has been loaded; and in caſe the 
ſame has been Jaden with enumerated goods, for any 
land, iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, in 
America, or that part called the Weſt Indies, a certifi- 
cate, as aforeſaid, muſt likewiſe be produced of the 


principal officers of the cuſtoms, that the ſame has 


been 
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Goods of the 
growth, &c. of 
theUnitedStates 
chargeable with 
duties, enume- 
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been duly landed in ſome port thereof; any law, ſta- 
tute, or cuſtom, to the contrary notwithſtanding. + 

13. And be it enacted, &c. T hat the following enume- 
rated goods, of the growth or production of the ſaid 
United States, the property of the citizens thereof, or 
of Britiſh ſubjects, brought directly from the port where 
the ſaid goods can only, or moſt uſually are firſt ſhip- 
ped for tranſportation, duly imported and entered ac- 
cording to law, ſhall be ſubject to the payment of the 
duties, and entitled to the receiving back the ſame, or 


part thereof, on exportation, as are aunexed to each 


article, any law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, to the contrary 
notwithſtanding, * 


+ An odjection may be made to this clauſe, left it ſhould prove the 
means of preventing our being the carriers of (hoſe goods of the middle and 
ſouthern ſtates, which are not conſumed in Great Biitain. But when it is 
confidered, that theſe goods may be put in order for a market, upon more 
advantageous terms in this country, than in any other, and that it tends 
to promote the making Great Britain an entrepot; at the ſame time that 
it forwards a conneQion between the two countries; (independent of its 
other advantages) this objection will certainly be over-ruled, 


In order to form a judgment of the duties proper to be impoſed, and 
the drawbacks to be repaid, upon theſe articles, the former payments 
and repayments, inclufive of the additional duties during the war, are 
inſerted; (excepting hemp, iron, and aſhes, againſt which, left a difference 
ſhould give any umbrage to Ruflia, the duties and drawbacks upon thoſe 
articles, when imported from the northern ftates, are placed) That the 
whole of the American trade may be taken into conſideration, and ſuch 
duties impoſed and drawbacks repaid, as ſhallbe deemed, by perſons con - 
verſant in the trade, to be advantageous to us, Particular attention ſhould 
be paid to thoſe articles that are the ſtaple of any ſtate ; ſuch as rice, 
which for want of conſumption, contributing little to the revenue, yet 
will contribute very largely to our navigation; beſides other great advan- 
tages in making this country an entrepot for it. Naval ftores, being 
eſſentially neceſſary to our navigation, ſhould be imported duty free; and 
oil, as being uſeful to us in ſome of our manufaures, and of which our 
conſumption is very great for many purpoſes, ſhould be ſuffered to be 
imported upon payment of a moderate duty. Furs, and other articles, 
ought to be properly inveſtigated, that when an act is made, it may be 
as complete as poſſible, | 

: Aſhes 


ARG Yoon. Pot aſhes, „„ „ 4:46: the eds 


Copper ore, S— —_ 
Furs, ve vocat. Bear ins, black or red, . . the piece 


Hemp, rougb, . . . 
Hides, vocat. Buff hides, . . + the hide 


Horns of Cowyor Oxen, the hundred, containing 5 ſcore 
— Harts or Stags, EP the hundrec} 
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= 


Pearl aſhes, . „ o . Wr 
Weed afhes, 80 29 2 
Wood aſn es 


— — 
= 


— — 


— 


„ white, 3 —.— 


Beaver ſkins, .. . . the whole piece 
wombs, . . the piece 
Catſkins, the buadred, containing 5 —_ 
Foxes, the black fox kin, 
—-—, the ordinary inn, . 
Martrons or Martins, the timber, con- 
taining 40 fc ins 
Minks tawed, the timber, containing 
40 ſkins, : IE Os 
untawed, — — 
Our te piece 
Wolf ſkins, tawed, 
untawed, 52*„„ . — 


Wolverings, . an ee 


All other furs (except thoſe rated 
among ſkins) for every 208. of their 
real value, upon oath, 

And if any of the aforeſaid furs, or any 
other furs, are tawed or dreſſed, and 
are not before charged as ſuch „they 
are to pay more for every 208. of 
their real value, upon oath, 


„the ct. 


and beſides for every pound wi. 
Cow or horſe hides in the hair, the piece 
— — tanned, 


— 


ndnd beſides for every pound wr. 
Elk hides dreſſed or undreſſed; vid Skins 


All other hides, and pieces of hides, 
not before particularly charged, for 
every 208. of their real value, upon 
oath 

And beſides, if drefled i in oil; the tb. we. 

— — — tauned, 

— Med.. the hide 


X. 
Du E 
on Importation. 
Is 4. d.20th, 
2 Saf 
820 
8 
11 
125 
548 
11 
2 15 
4¹ 
. 
1 
16 6 
I 44 
8 
6 32 
3 52 
1 
| 
6 76% 
455 
73S 
855 
+ 8 
378 
6 
72 
32 
3 107 
110 
6 755 
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Dot w be Drawback to be 
on 1 —— Ex- 
» & d. zcib C. s, doth 
Horn Tips, the hundred, containing five ſcore 633 6 
Iron unwrought, called bar-iron, . the ton wt.[2 16 128 1 7 
——- Ore, : . - 4 —ů 2 9 8 
called pig - iron, . 8 6 5 | 
Oil, vocat. Train oil or blubber, the con; contain- 5 | 8 
| ing 252 gallons . ba ** 
Pitch, ſmall or great band, the laſt containing 12 5 
12 barrels 
Rice, . : a the S 
Roſin, £ > 5 . cet © 528 1 328 
Sarſaparilla, . 8 . . the pound wr, 8:5 758 
Saſſafras, wood or roots, p. ̃⅛ XX 3 1028 
Snake root, 8 the pound wrt. __ a0. 
Skins, vocat, Buck or deer ſkins, in the hair, the ſkin 955 2 
— — — dtreſſed I 438 I 
and belides for every pound wt. 918 
— Indian, eee 251 
the pound wt. 3. 4205 
Elk ſkins, dreſſed or undreſſed, the ſkin} 1 748 1 
and beſides, if drefſed i in oil, for ran f 14 
pound wt 746 | 
Fiſher ſkins - < 2 piece] 1 733 I 
Mooſe ſkins, a B 2 9 2 
Muſquaſh ſkins, -- = the ſkin 148 
Panther ſkins, - the piece | 5 6 8 
Racoons, = - the ſkin 148 
Seal ſkins, - - 528 
and . if dreſſed, for every 208. 833 
of their real value, upon oath, $ 74s 
and beſides the aforeſaid duties, if: any 
of the aforeſaid ſkins are tawed, | 
tanned, or dreſſed, aud not parti- 3 | 
cularly charged as ſuch, they aref 7x5 
to pay for every 208. of their real | 
value, vpon oath, - - | 
Tar, ſmall or great band, the laſt containing 12 barrels] 11 9 
Tobacco, - - - the lb. wt. 1 218 1 1 
Turpeutine common, - - the cwr. 3 2& 1} 1 
Wax, - . — 8 922 7 
| and beſides, if bees wax 2 235 2 
—— YOcat, hard wax, - = the lb. wt. 8 
—.— Bay or myrtle, — 123 | 
Whalefins, - — the ton wt. 2 15 0 l; 10 


to be 


n Ex 
n. 


. 20th 


— 


; 
2 
70 


. wi > \D 
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14. And be it enacted, &c. That the following 
enumerated goods of the growth or production of the 
ſaid United States, the property of the citizens there- 
of, or of Britiſh ſubjects, duly brought from the place 


of their growth, imported and entered as aforeſaid, 


ſhall be imported into Great Britain free of duty, any 
law, ſtatute, or cuſtom to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. ” 


Beaver wool 
Flax, undreſſed or rough 
Sago powder 


WW vocat. Anchor ſtocks 


Balks great, middle, and ſmall 

— Batters | | 
| Barrens 6 inches wide or under 
Beach boards 2 inches thick or under 
— Beach planks above 2 inches thick 
— Beach quarters under 5 inches ſquare 


— ä Clap boards | 
—— Pipe boards or pipe bolts 
— Whiteboards for ſhoemakers 
Boom ſpars 
Cantſpars 
Capravens 
Clapbolt or clapboards 
Deals | 
of 20 feet in length, or under 
| Firewood 


Fir quarters, under 5 inches ſquare _ 


— of ; inches ſquare, and under 8 inches 
Handſpikes 


Headings for pipes, hogſheads, or barrels 

Knees of oak for ſhipping, 8 inches ſquare, and under 

— — above 8 inches ſquare 

— — ſmall for wherries 

Mal er ci iddle, and ſmall 
alts for ſhips, t, middle, and ima 

Oak boards icy 


3 under 2 inches thick, and under 15 feet long 
— Plank 


5 inches ſquare and under 8 inches 
Boards vocat. Barrel boards | 


B Oars 
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'Oars 
Paling boards 
Round wood 
Scale boards 
Spars, (ſmall : - 4 
Spokes for cart wheels, long and ſhort _ 
Staves, vocat. Barrel ſtaves A 
— — — — Bow ſtaves A 
e—_— Kilderkin ſtaves B. 
— — Pipe and hogſhead flaves C: 
Wainſcot C- 
boards of all ſorts 5 C; 
Ufers, ſingle, under 24 ſeet in length Ce 
—— —— double, of 24 feet in length, and epwandd. — 
Woed for dyeing, of all ſorts — 
Walnut, or any ſort of wood not rated G1 
Goods for dy- x5, And be it enacted, &c. That the following enu- Gr 
ers uſe, though = Gr 
not of the merated goods for dyers uſe, the property of Bri- Gi 
growth, &c. of +; ſubjects, or of the Citizens of the ſaid United — 
the United States . 
to be imported States, though not of the growth or production of bg: 
ts wick the ſame, imported into Great Britain in ſhips or Jet 
duties, enume- veſſels Britifh-built,, or qualified as ſuch by this act, | f 
| or in ſhips or veſſels. belonging to the ſaid United pay 
States, duly imported and entered as aforeſaid, ſhall Pas 
be ſubject to the payment of the duties, and enti- Plat 
tled to the receiving back the ſame, or a part thereof, 1 
on exportation, as are annexed to each article, any We 
law, ſtatute, or cuſtom to the contrary notwith- Wo 
Ver 
ſanding. * | 3 


* Theſe duties ſhould be examined into. It is for the benefit of our 
manufaRtuges that they ſbould be brought in from all parts, 


Alun. 
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Duty to be paid Drawback to be 
P on Importation. 
+ 5. d.2oth 
Alum, ___. -_- _ — the wt.“ 7 1455 
roniſh or roach, — 5 tt 
Alumen plume, — — — the lb. wt. IG 4 
Antimonium preparatum or ſtibium, xs 3 
Britiſh berries, for every 208. value upon oath, 3 335 
Calabaſha, — 6 58-8 
Caffing, _ =— — — 420 7 
Caſſumber, —— — — 3 33s 
Copperas, blue, — — the cut. I 78 I 
green, — — — — 1 7 
white, — — 2 11755 
Grain or ſcarlet powder, — the lb. cwr. 8:5 
—— of ſevil in berries — | 453 
Grana germanicum; for every 205. value upon oath,| 6 4x5 3 
Grain of Portugal, or rota, — the lb. cwt. 476 
Gum arabic, — — — I 
— — Sene al, — — — 11 
— lack, called cake lack, — 28.1 28 7 
— mount jack, for every 208. value upon oath, 6 5 1023 f 
a — — ey AY (#49 * 7 F 
itharage of gold, — — the cut, 48 3 9is 3 
7 : aa — — — 845 72 
Oil of peony, for every 208. value upon oath, 12 2 11 x 
R a py — . MD "Ii My 1 
Platain, — — — 3 5z0 2 91s 
Salt petre, — — the cwr.| 2 277 1 bo. 
Terra dulcis, for every 20s. value upon oath, v 17 5 1028 5 
Weld. — — the cwt. 9:5 826 
Woad Iſland, or green woad, — the ton wi. JI 13 5 © 
Verdigreaſe, common, — the lb. wt. 328 
chriſtaliſed, — 1 122 
16. And be it enacted, &c. That the following reg 
enumerated goods, the property of Britiſh ſubjects or ee 2 of 
the United 


of the citizens of the ſaid United States, though not 
of the growth or production of the ſame, imported into 


Great Britain in ſhips or veſlels Britiſh built, or 


qualified 


as ſuch by this act, or in ſhips or veſſels belonging to 
the ſaid United States, duly imported and entered as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be imported into Great Britain free of 
duty, any law, ſtatute, or cuſtom to the contrary not- 


withſtanding. 1 
| 2 


Aga- 


States, to be im- 
ported duty tree 
in their ſhips, 
enumerateds 


29 D. 
1 
Annotto, = — — 
Antimonium crudum, = - 

. Aqua fortis, - 
tes Ty Archelia, or Spaniſh week; - 
Argol, white and red, or powder, — 
Arſenic, white or yellow, or roſalgar, 
Bay berries, - 8 
Brazil, or Fernambuc wood, — 
Brazilletto, or ran wood, * | 
— 5 wood, 5 7 - - OM - 

ochineal of all forts, _ - „ 2 2 
Cream of tartar, C { for Dyers ule. 
Ebony wood, - - - = - — 
Fuſtick, — - - 
. - Sw — | 
Gum ſtick lack - — . 
Indigo, - : f  forDyers uſe. 
Indigo duſt, = - 
Fals, 3 5 ” 
Lignum vitæ, — — — — 
Logwood, - - | 
Litmus, = - — for Dyers uſe. 
Madder, vocat. crop pon "ch and all 

other bale madder 
— fat madder, f for Dyers uſe, 
mull madder, = SE 
Madder roots, or rubia tinorum, - for Dyers uſe. 
Mahogany, — - „ 


{ for Dyers uſe. 


Nicaragua wood, - - for Dyers uſe. 
Olive wood, - - - 

Orchall, = - « 

Orchelia. See Archelia, — a | 

Pomegranate peels, - ” 

Red or Guinea wood, - 

Safflore — ” & | 

Sal armoniacum, — — for Dyers uſe. 
— gem, - — - 

Sapan wood, _ - = 

Saunders, red or ftock, -—< 

Shumack, - 93 

Stick lack. See Gum, - 8 Ea 
Sweet wood, = — . = 1 
Tornſal, . 5 


Valonea, £ 2 „ 5 for Dyers uſe. 
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17. And be it enacted, &c. That all goods of the 
growth or production of the ſaid United States, not 
enumerated, duly brought from the place of their 
growth, imported and entered, as aforeſaid, ſhall be 
made liable only to the payment of ſuch duties (if any) 
as are now paid, and ſhall receive ſuch duties back, or 
a part thereof, on exportation to foreign parts, as are 
now received, and ſhall be otherwiſe ſubject to the re- 
_ gulations that ſimilar goods, imported or exported by 
Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh-built ſhips, are ſubject to, 
any law, ſtatute, or e to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 


18. And be it enadted, &c. That all bounties which 


have hitherto been granted upon the importation of 
certain goods or commodities, the produce of the ter- 
ritories now compoſing the ſaid United States, ſhall 
no longer continue to be paid, but from henceforſh 
ceaſe and determine, any law, ſtatute, or cuſtom to 
the contrary notwithſtanding. 

19. And be it enacted, &c, That all ſuch goods of 
the growth or production of the ſaid United States, as 
ſhall be imported into Great Britain directly from the 
ſame, or any of them, upon the entry thereof at the 
cuſtom-houſe, may forthwith, and before payment of 
all or any part of the duties, which ſuch goods are 
charged with and liable to pay, be landed from on 
board the ſhip or veſſel in which the ſame ſhall be fo 
imported, and carried or put into ſuch warehouſe or 
warehouſes, as ſhall be for that purpoſe provided, at the 
charge of the reſpective proprietor or proprietors, 


21 


Goods of the 
growth, &c. of 
the UnitedSta es 
not enumerated, 
to be ſubje ct to 
the duties on ſi- 
milar goods. 


All bount ies 
formerly paid 
upon the im- 
portation of 
goods from the 
United States, 
to ceaſe. 


Goods of the 
growth, &c. of 
the UnitedStates 
liable to duties, 
to be put in the 
king's ware- 
houſe upon bond 


importer or importers of ſuch goods, which ſhall be 


approved of by the commiſſioners of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms or exciſe, or the major part of either of them 
| B 3 for 


„„ I 


for the time being, or by the principal officers of the 
cuſtoms or exciſe in the port in which the ſame ſhall 
be landed ; upon the importer or importers aforeſaid 
firſt giving, at his or their charge and expence, his or 


their bond, or other good and ſufficient ſecurity, for 


the full amount of all and every the duties which ſuch 
goods are charged with and liable to pay (which the 


commiſſioners or other proper officers of the cuſtoms or 


Not to be 
landed until due 
entry is made at 
the cuſtom- 
houſe, 


exciſe are hereby required and empowered to take) 
payable as ſoon as the ſaid goods ſhall be ſold (provided 
the ſale of the ſame ſhall take place within months 
from and after the time they ſhall be landed and put 
into warehouſes as aforeſaid). And if the ſaid goods 
ſhall not be ſold or exported, in the manner and ac- 
cording to the regulations preſcribed by this act, within 
the ſaid months, then to pay the ſame at the end 
of ſuch months, ſuch duty to be computed ac- 
cording to the weight or gauge of the ſaid goods, to 
be taken at the time the ſame ſhall be ſo landed, and 
lodged in warehouſes as aforeſaid. | 
20. And be it enatted, &c, That in caſe any ſuch 
goods ſhall be landed, or put on ſhore out of any ſhip 
or veſſel, before due entry be made thereof at the 
cuſtom- houſe, and with the proper officers of the cuſ- 
toms or exciſe, at the port or place where the ſame ſhall 
be imported, and the ſaid duties ſecured ; or without a 
warrant for the landing or delivering the ſame, firſt 
ſigned by the proper officers of the cuſtoms or exciſe ; 
or without the preſence of a cuſtom-houſe or exciſe 
officer; ſuch imported goods as ſhall be fo landed or 
put on ſhore, or taken out of any ſhip or veſſel con- 
trary to the true meaning of this act, or the nature of 
the ſame, ſhall be forfeited, and ſhall or may be ſued 


for 
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for and recovered of the importer or proprietor there- 
of, in the manner and for the uſes as aforeſaid, 
21. And be it enacted, &c. That it ſhall or may de nTmporter mey 


affix a lock to 


lawful for the proprietor or proprietors, importer or the warehouſe, 
; 5 hich the of- 
importers of ſuch goods, ſo ts be Jodged in any ſuch bows b 
warehouſe or wareheuſes as aforeſaid, to affix one lock to do, and to 
to every ſuch warehouſe, the key of which ſhall re- 3 
main in the cuſtody of ſuch proprietor or importer; ee, Dog 


and to and for the proper officer or officers of the cuſ- examine and re- 
toms or exciſe, appointed to attend ſuch warehouſe or a let 8999s, 
warchouſes, to affix one other lock to the ſame, the 3 at 
key whereof to remain in the cuſtody of the ſaid 
officer or officers ; and the ſaid proprietor or proprietors, 
importer or importers, ſhall and may in the preſencs 
of the ſaid warehouſe. keeper or officer, (who are here- 
by required to attend at all reaſonable times for that 
purpoſe) view, examine, open, ſeparate, garble, ſhift, 
weigh, and render merchantable, and fit for ſale, the 
laid goods or any part thereof, in the ſaid warchouſe 
or warehouſes ; and ſhal) and may receive out of the 
ſame the ſaid goods or any part thereof, (but in no leſs 
quantity than one caſk or package at a time) upon pay- 
ing the ſaid duties for the ſame, and upon producing 
ſuch certificate or receipt from the proper officers, of 
the ſaid duties having been paid, in manner as is here- 
in for that purpoſe particularly preſcribed, 

22. And be it enacted, &c. That the ſaid goods fo 
lodged in warchouſes as aforeſaid, ſhall or may from the duties bein 
time to time be delivered out of ſuch warehouſe or ies 
warehouſes reſpectively, upon payment of his majeſty's _ delivery 
duties thereon ; and upon the proprietor or importer, om 

or ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be appointed by him 
or them for that purpoſe, producing to the reſpective 


B 4 wate- 


Certificate of ' 


— IRE Inetn Den T6 — = 
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warehouſe-keeper or warehouſe-keepers, and the of- 
ficers appointed to attend the ſaid warehouſe or ware- 
houſes, a warrant or warrants, certificate or certificates, 
ſigned by the proper officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe 
| appointed to receive the duties payable thereon, certi- 
fying that he has received all and every the ſaid duties, 
to which the ſaid goods, fo deſired to be delivered out 
| of ſuch warehouſe, was liable and ſubject to pay, the 
| ſaid warehouſe-keeper or warchouſe-keepers and officers 
attending ſuch warehouſe or warehouſes, ſhall deliver 
fuch goods as ſhall be mentioned or expreſſed in ſuch 
warrant or warrants, certificate or certificates reſpective- 

ly, to have paid or ſatished the ſaid duties. 

| 23. And be it enacted, &c. That, in caſe ſuch 
eee goods ſhall, after landed, remain in ſuch warehouſe or 
within warehouſes in which the ſame ſhall be fo lodged for the 
— 2 purpoſes aforeſaid, for any time exceeding the ſpace 
the Cuſtoms of months, after the ſame ſhall be ſo landed and 


may direct the ; | 
ks to be ſold lodged in ſuch warehouſe or warehouſes as aforeſaid, 


— 4 che and the proprietor or importer, or other perſon or per- 
ſons by him or them appointed, ſhall not, within the 
ſaid months, pay or cauſe to be paid to the 
proper officers appointed to receive the ſame, all and 
every the duties to which the ſame are ſubject and liable 
to pay, and ſhall omit to procure or bring ſuch cer- 
tificate herein before directed to be had and made out, 
from ſuch officers, to ſuch warehouſe- keeper or ware- 
houſe-keepers, and to the officer or officers attending 
the ſame, of the payment of the ſaid duties within the 
time aforeſaid, that then it ſhall and may be lawful to 
and for the ſaid commiſſioners of the cuſtoms or exciſe, 
or the major part of either of them for the time beipg, 
to direct and order ſuch goods, ſo lodged in ſuch ware- 


houſe 
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| houſe-or warehouſes, for which the ſaid duties ſhall not 


be paid within the time aforeſaid, to be put up to ſale 


by public auction, to the beſt bidder or bidders for 
the ſame, and the money ariſing by ſuch ſale ſhall 
be in the firſt place applied, to the diſcharge of the ſaid 
duties ſo payable thereon, the charges attending ſuch 
warehouſe or warehouſes, and the expence of ſuch 
ſale; and the ſurplus of the monies ſo ariſing by 
ſuch ſale (if any), after payment of the ſaid duties and 
charges, ſhail go and be paid to the importer or pro- 


prietor of the ſaid goods, who ſo landed and lodged 


the ſame in the warehouſe or warehouſes as afore- 
ſaid. | | 

24. And be it enacted, &c. That before ſuch goods 
of the ſaid United States ſhall be ſo landed or lodged 
in ſuch warehouſe or warehouſes, a mark ſhall be ſet 
on every caſk, veſſel or package of the ſaid goods, 
mentioning the particular weight or quantity which is 
contained therein, according to the weight or gauge 
thereof to be then taken, and who is or are the reſpect- 
ive proprietor or proprietors, importer or importers 
thereof; and the keeper or keepers of ſuch warehouſe 
or warehouſes, and the perſon or perſons who ſhall be 
appointed by the commiſſioners or proper officers of his 
majeſty's cuſtoms or exciſe to attend the ſaid reſpective 
warehouſes, ſhall each of them keep one or more book 
or books, wherein they ſhall, reſpeRively and ſeparate- 
ly, fairly enter in writing an exact particular and true 
account of all ſuch goods of the ſaid United States, as 


Marks to be 
put upon each 
package, and the 
weight or gauge 
entered in books 
kept for the 
pur poſe. 


ſhall be brought into and carried out of the reſpective 


warehouſe or warehouſes, to which he or they ſhall 
reſpectively belong; and the days and times when the 
| . fame 


F 


Warehouſe- 
keeper to deli- 
ver in an ac- 
count to the 
commiſſioners 
every lix 
months. 


1 


Tame ſhall be brought in and carried out, and the name 


of the reſpectiye perſons to whom, or for whoſe uſe, 
the ſame was delivered out; and ſhall, at the end of 


Every ſix months or oftener, if required, tranſmit in writ- 


ing an account thereof upon oath to the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms or exciſe for the time being, together 
with an exact account of the quantity then remaining 


in the reſpetive warehouſe or warehouſes to which 
they reſpeCtively belong; and the commiſſioners of the 


Any goods 
delivercd out 
before duties 
are paid, ware- 
houſe-keeper to 
be rendered in- 
capable and 
forfeit 


May be deli - 
vered out of the 
waichoule tor 
exp wtation 

upon ſecurity 
being given. 


cultoms or exciſe, as the caſe may be, are hereby re- 
quired and enjoined, within one month after the ſame 
{hall be reſpectively tranſmitted to them as aforeſaid, to 
inſpect and examine the ſaid accounts; and if upon 
ſuch examination it ſhall appear that any of the ſaid 
goods were delivered out of the ſaid warehouſes, other- 
wiſe than is herein mentioned, or before payment of 
the duties, which ſuch goods are charged with and liable 
to pay, for ſuch the ſaid goods, as ſhall have been de- 
livered out of the ſaid warehouſes, then the ſaid ware- 
houſe-keeper or warehouſe-keepers, and officer or 


officers reſpectively offending therein, (hall not only be 


diſabled to hold or enjoy any public office or employ- 
ment, but ſhal] alſo forfeit and loſe for every ſuch of- 
fence the ſum of , to be ſued for, levied and re- 
covered, or mitigated by ſuch ways and means and 
methods, as any fine, penalty, or forfeiture is or may 
be recovered or mitigated, by any law or laws as afore- 
ſaid, or by an action of debt, bill, plaint, or informa- 
tion in any of his majeſty's courts as aforeſaid, 

25. And be it enacted, &c. T hat ſuch part of 
the ſaid goods as ſhall be intended for exportation to 
parts beyond the ſeas, ſhall be delivered out of ſuch 

ware 
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warchouſe or warehoyſes as aforeſaid in the original 
caſk, bale or package only (or in ſome caſk, bale or 
package, containing the ſame quantity, in caſe the 
original package be inſufficient) unto the proprietor 
or proprietors, importer or importers, or ſuch buyers 
or other perſons, as the ſaid proprietors or importers 
ſhall have appointed in their behalf, upon ſufficient 
ſecurity to be given to his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, (which ſecurity the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms for the time being, or the proper officer or of- 
ficers of the cuſtoms, are hereby required and em- 
powered to take) that the ſame and every part thereof 
ſhall be exported to parts beyond the ſeas, and ſhall 
not be re-landed in Great Britain, the Ifle of Man, 
or the Iflands of Faro or Ferro; which ſaid ſecurity 
| ſhall be diſcharged without fee or reward, by a cer- 
tificate under the common ſeal of the chief magiſtrate 
begonging to any place or places beyond the ſeas, or 
under the hand and ſeal of the Britiſh conſul, or of 
two known Britiſh merchants, then being at ſuch place 
or places, that ſuch goods were there landed; or upon 
proof made by credible perſons, that ſuch goods were 
taken by enemies, or periſhed in the ſeas; the exami- 
nation ane proof thereof being left to the judgment of 
the ſaid commiſſioners of the cuſtoms for the time 
being. 


26. And be it enacted, &c. That no tobacco of the 


growth or production of the ſaid United States, ſhall be 5 
brought or imported into Great Britain, otherwiſe <a under 

| , pounds. 
than in caſk, caſe, or cheſt only, each caſk, caſe, or 


cheſt thereof containing 


weight of neat to- 
bacco at the leaſt, under the penalty of the forfeit- 


ure 
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Indigo not to 
pay duty on ex- 
portation, 


Bounties to be 


granted on the 
exportation of 
gunpowder, ſail 
cloth, filk, re- 
fined ſugar, Bri- 
tiſh and Iriſh li- 
nen. 
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ure of all the tobacco as ſhall be imported contrary to 
this act, together with the caſks, caſes, or cheſts, or 
other packages containing the ſame.v | 


27. And be it enacted, &c. That indigo of the 


growth, production, or manufacture of the ſaid United 
States, duly imported and entered as aforeſaid, may be 
exported to any parts beyond the ſeas free of duty, any 
law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, to the contrary notwithſtand- 
ing. 

28. And be it enacted, &c. That cordage, gunpowder, 
ſail cloth, ſilk, refined ſugar, and linen of Britiſh manu- 
facture, and Iriſh linen, exported, under the regula- 
tions required by law, to any part of the ſaid United 
States, ſhall be entitled to receive the following boun- 
ties on the ſame: | 


CORDAGE made of hemp of foreign growth, or from hemp . 
of the growth of Great Britain, Ireland, or of the growth of 


the United States of America, the cut. — — 2 44 
GUNPOWDER of the manufacture of Great Britain, exported 

by way of merchandize, for every barrel the 100 pounds neat 4 6 
SAL CLOTH Bruih made, for every ell | 2 


BriTisy MANUFACTURES OF SILK, videlicet, 


Ribbands and ſtuffs of ſilk only, the pound, avoirdupois „„ 
Silk and ribbands of filk, mixed with gold and ſilver, the 
pound, avoirdupois weight — — — 4 


* It is an enquiry neceſſary to mal e, whether it would not be an 
advantage to increaſe the weight from 450 pounds (under which it can · 
not be imported by the preſent laws) to the actual weight of a hogſ- 
head of tobacco, It is gener-lly underſtood, that this regulation would 
be ſatisfaQory to the growers of this article. 


+ To encourage the States in which it is produced to make this 
country an entrepot. | 8 


Suk 
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Silk ſtockings, filk gloves, ſilk fringes, ſilk laces, ſtitching or 
5 ſewing ſilk, the pound, avoirdupois weight — — 1 F 
Stuffs of ſilk and grogram yarn, the pound, avoirdupois wt, = 
Stuffs with filk mixed with inkle or cotton, the pound, avoir- 
dupois weight — — — „„ 
Stuffs of ſilk or worſted — — — — * 


SUGAR REFINED. 


Sugar refined in loaves compleat and whole, and in lumps 
5 Joly refined, for ev Cut. — — — 1 6 
———called baſtards, ground or powdered ſugar, and 
refined loaf ſugar broken in pieces, and all ſugar called | 
Candy, properly retined, for every ew. — 118 


Linz made of Hemp or Flax in Great Britain or Ireland, 
or the Iſle of Man. 


- 


For every yard of the breadth of 25 inches, or more, and un- 
der the value of 5d. the yard — — 
—— ——-yalue 5d. and under the value of 6d, the yar 
— 6d, and not exceeding 18. 6d. the yard — 
For every yard of Britiſh checked or ſtriped linen of the breadth 
of 25 inches, or more, not exceeding 18. 6d. and not under 
7d. in value, the yard — — — 
For every ſquare yu of diaper, huckaback, ſheeting, and 
other ſpecies of linen, upwards of one yard Engliſh in 
breadth, and not exceeding Is. 6d, the ſquare yard in value 
For every yard of Britiſh and Iriſh buckrams and tilletingg — 
Eor every yard of Britiſh and Iriſh linen, and of Britiſh callicoes 
and cottons, or cotton mixed with linen, printed, painted, 
or ſtained in Great Britain, of the breadth of 25 inches, 'or 
more, which before the printing, painting, or ſtaining 
thereof, ſhall be under the value of 5d. the yard — 
For every yard of the value of 5d. and under the value of 6d. 
the yard — — — — — 
— — 6d. and not exceeding 18. 6d. 
the yard — R 


—— Ü 
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able with dues 29. And be it enacted, &c. That the following enu- 
en exportation, merated goods, the property of Britiſh ſubjects, or of 


H. 
H. 
enumerated: the citizens of the ſaid United States, duly exported It 
and entered according to law, fhall be ſubject to the l 
payment of the duties that are annexed to each article, KA 
that is to ſay ;* | Li 
Duty to be paid L. 
on Exporta tion. L 
1 + fo d. 20th L 
Agarick, trimmed or pared, — — foreign, t the pound, 2+ M 
rough or untrimmed | = = 
Alum, _— — Britiſh, the cwt.“ 1 155 N 
Annotto, — — — foreign, the pound 41 © 
— Crudum, ee 8 ef 265 C 
ua fortis — — — the bottle 4 
8 7 b containing 4 allons! . > 
Argol, DE: — — — the ct. 2 I: 
Arſenick, — — — the pound a =S - 
Bayberries, — — — the cwt. . 18 1 : 
Brazil or Fernambuc Wood, — — 115 l 
Brazilletto, or Jamaica wood, — — — | 755 8 
Calve Skins, tanned, tawed, or dreſſed, ——_—_—_ _ 1 128 ; 
| new ꝰ notexceeding ] the Joz . 628 : 
Cards, vocat. Wool cards, vocat Ern | : 
old J pair in value ..—— ü 5 | 
Coals, . . a | 
Cochineal, foreign, . the pound wt. 2S 
Coney hair or wool, black or white, | 422 8 
Copperas for every 20s. of the value, upon oath V 
Cream of Tartar, foreign, the cwt.| 1 12 
Fitches, the timber, containing 40 ſkins $25 . 1 10 
Fuſtick, YN . . foreign, the cwt. 1 
Galle, * * * * I 175 a 
Glue, 5 A Britiſh, the cwt. 11 
Gum Arabick, . . . foreign, the cwt.[l 13 335 
Senegal, 1 — — — 5 9 
Hair, vocat. hart's bar, — — the cwt.h 1 928 5 
Horſe hair, i | I 6 7& 
Ox or cow hair, _ — — 2. 32 
Hair of all other ſorts, for every 20s. value, upon oath, | 1 


® Theſe are the duties now paid, an examination into which is very 
neceſſary, Coals are not inſerted, the difference in duty being ſo great be- 
tween the exportation in Britiſh and foreign ſhips. They are left for con- 
6deration, but are of no conſequence reſpectintg the American trade, 


Hares, 


5 
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3 37 
Duty paid on 
exporta tion. 
+» 4. 
Hares wool for every. 209. value, upon oath, £ 1 2 
Horſes, mares, or geldings — — esch,“ 5 GED 
Ilinglaſe, — foreign, the cwt. 11 
Lapis Caliminaris, for _—_ 208, value, upon oath, 3 322 
Lead, caſt and uncaſt, the fodder, containing 20 cwt. 5 hens 
ore for every 208. value, _ oath, 1 14 
Litharge of lead, — the ct. 212 
Leather of all forts, tanned, tawed, or drefſed, —=—— ; 125 
Linen, vocat. Cambrick or French lawns, the piece, 3 325 
Litmus, — — — — the cwr.} 625 
Madder of all forts, — — — — — | 9175 
roots, — — — — | 2 2 
Nicaragua wood, _ — — deten v 4 43s 7 
Orchal, — — — the ewt. 1 1.4. 
Orchelia, — — — 3 628 
Oxen, — — — — each, 1 
Pomegranate Peels, — — foreign, the cut. 417 | 
Red or Guinea _ . A c - D 925 
Safflore, TS . the lb. wt. 6_C. 
Sal Armoniack, = . . ICI LAIRD ain ety 
— Gem, 4 > 4 . —— 2012 
Sapan wood. . . foreign, the ci. 0 
Saunder 8 red, p 3 » — — 20 
Shumack, : — —% 425 
Skins, vocat. Badger ſkins, 5 | the piece 132 
Beaver ſkins, for every kin or piece of ſkin 748 
wool or wombs, the pound wt. avoirdupois| xy, 718 
Car ſkins, the hundred! 1 548 
Coney ſkins, black, with ſilver tails or withour, : 
the hondred, containing lix ſcore ; 2 112 
— ſtag, the hens — | 85 
ſix ſcore 20 
_ * ſeaſoned, « — — 1 I 
— — tawed, — 878 
tawed and 'dyed i into colours, the 
hundred containing 120 } 1 145 
Dog ſkins, Se We WE WY the dozen 148 
Elk ſkins, . . the piece raw 1 178 
Fox eins, JJJVVVTVCCCCCV oe ow 5 _ the piece 7 
Hare ſkins, .- bk 
Kid tkins in the bair, the hundred, containing _ 
| five ſcore : 613 
, dreſſed . nn, — $25 
22 kins 'tawed with the wool, the hun. 
vocat. moſe dred, containing fix ſcore *Y 
| , untawed, —— — 11 


ſins 


— — 


23 Arni. 
Duty to be paid 
na Importation, 
| IC. . d.20th. 
Oneer Kine, raw, ', „„ +» +» the picce}- i 
tawed, * „ oe 2 | 1 3 
wom bs. the mantle 61 
Rabbit ſkins, black, , . . the — 978 
tawed with the wool, the hundred, 5 
Sheep and containing ſix ſcore 3 3x5 
lamb ſkins} dreſſed without wool ——— 29 
| pelts, the hund. containing five ſcore] 3 8 
Sheep ſkins, tanned, tawed, or dreſſed, . the cwt.| 1 1 
Squirrel ins . » . +. the thouſand 2 9g 
STIL A + = « - the piece 228 
R »». 33438 3 
All other ſkins (except deer ſkins, native or "EP 
foreign, dreſſed in oil in Great Britain) ſor H] 1 14 
every 20s. value, upon oath . . 
Stick lack, C0 „% „„ 2 foreign, the cwt. ITS 
Tin unwrought, «. . « + +» » « ». » ”, » the cwt. 3 318 
Tornſal, . - +» +» « + » +» +» + - foreign, the cwt. _— 
Valonea, „% % ⁰· HT > 0 the ton wt 3 10 2 5 
Verdigreaſe, T.. ͤ & o © _— the pd. wt 70 1 
Wool, vocat. cotton wool, of the Britiſh plantations, = l 1 18 


every 208. value, upon oath % 9 % f 


Foreign goods 30. And be it enated, &c. That all goods of the 
— f mo growth, production, or manufacture of parts beyond 


to be entitled. the ſeas, which have been imported into Great Britain, 


drawback of du- Whether entitled to draw back the whole, or any part 


— ro ning of the duty paid on importation, or that have paid no 


gulations, as if duty inwards, or that the time allotted for drawing 


exported to fo- 


zeigu parts. 


back the duty is elapſed, may be (except otherwiſe di- 
tected by this act) exported to the ſaid United States, or 
the territories thereof, under the like regulations, and 
entitled to the ſame drawback of duty, as if the ſaid 
goods were exported by Britiſh ſubjects to any foreign 
parts beyond the ſeas, otherwiſe than that all ſecurities 
taken on the exportation thereof, and neceſſary to be 
diſcharged by certificate, ſhall be only done by certifi- 
ate. under the hand and ſeal of the Britiſh conſul, 


VICE», 


W 
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vlce · conſul, officers, or magiſtrates, or on proof made 


33 


of the ſaid goods being taken or periſhing in the ſeas, 


both in like manner as aforeſaid, any law, ſtatute, or 
cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

31. And be it enacted, &c. That all goods of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of Great Britain; 
not enumerated in, or otherwiſe directed by this act, 
may be exported to the ſaid United States, or the ter- 


Titories thereof, ſubject to the ſame regulations and re- 


ſtrictions, as if exported by Britiſh ſubjects to any 
foreign parts beyond the ſeas, otherwiſe than that all 
ſecurities taken on the exportation thereof, ſhall be 
diſcharged by certificate as aforeſaid, any law, ſtatute, 
or cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

32. And be it enaQed, &c. That every ſhip or 
veſſel belonging to the citizens, and which are of the 
built of the ſaid United States, or qualified as a Britiſh 


ſhip by this act, and conforming to the ſeveral regu- 
lations preſcribed by the ſame, ſhall be ſuffered to en- 


ter into any land, iſland, plantation, or territory as 
aforeſaid, in America, or the Bahama, or Bermuda, or 
Somer iſlands, or that part called the Weſt-Indies, 
any law, ſtatute or cuſtom to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding, | | OY 

33. And be it enacted, &c. That the following 
enumerated goods, of the growth or production of the 


ſaid United States, the property of the citizens there- 


of, or of Britiſh ſubje&s, duly imported and entered 
according to law, may be imported into any land, 

iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid in America, 
or the Bahama or Bermuda, or Somer iſlands, or that 
part called the Weſt-Indies, ſubject to the ſame regu- 


C lations 


7 * * . — - 
* 1 0 
8838 3 
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Goods not 
enumerated, 
ſubject to regu- 
lations on fimi- 
lar goods expor- 
red by Britiſh 
ſubjects. 


Ships of the 
built of the U- 
nited States, the 
property of the 
citizens thereof, 
or qualified as 
Britiſh ſhips, 
may trade be- 
tween the Uni- 
ted States and 
the Britiſh plan- 
tations in A- 
merica or the 
Weſt Indies. 


Goods of tha 
growth, &c. of 
theUnitedStates 
which may be 
imported into 


me plantations 


in America and 
the Weſt Indies 
enumerated, 
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lations as Britiſh built ſhips, any law, ſtatute, or cuſ- 
dom to the contrary notwithſtanding®. / 5 


Wheat. : 
Flour. 
Barley. 
Oats. 
Rye. 
Beans. 
Peaſe. 
Potatoęs. 
Rice. 
Bread. 
Biſcuit. 
* corn, and all other ſpecies of grain. 
iſh. 
Horſes. 
Mules. 
2 cattle. 
hee 
Ho 5 - | 
Poultry, and all other ſpecies of live ſtock and live- 


8 . 


Oil train, or blubber. 
Pitch. | 

Tar, 

Turpentine. 


Wood as aforeſaid, wood for dying excepted. 


Some articles, fiſh in particular, may be objected to. But we ſhould 
confider, that an alteration in the whole ſyſtem of our trade cannot be 
made without riſque z and that, if our own fiſheries (ſuppoſing that they 
are able in time to do it) can, at ſome diſtant period, fully ſupply ou 
Weſt Indies, the planters will be great ſufferers for the want of fiſh, til 
that period arrives. It is moſt probable that it never will arrive, The 
demand of the foreign markers for our fiſh has been generally equal to 
the capacity of our fiſheries to ſupply them; conſequently, the advan- 
tageous ſituation of America threw the Weſt India market chiefly into 
the hands of her merchants ; and they muſt in future poſſeſs it, as they 
can ſupply it upon cheaper and better terms. The markets in Europe 
are more adapted to the ſituation of this country; the fiſh ſhips, in their 
circuitous voyage, making a freight home, And 
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34. And be it epacted, e. That che following Goods of the 

enumerated: goods of the growth or production of any the plantations 

land, iſland, plantation, or territory as aforeſaid, "in nete part of 

that part of America called the Weſt- Indies, duly ex- the Weſtladies, 
geo | which may be 

ported and entered according to law, may be exported' exported to the 

under ſufficient ſecurities to be taken by the principal — 2 

officers of His Majeſty's Cuſtoms in the ſame, that the 

ſaid goods ſhall be landed in the ſaid United States; 

which ſecurity is to be diſcharged only by a certificate 

under the hand and ſeal of the Britiſh conſul, vice- 

conſul, officers, or magiſtrates, or on proof made of 

the ſaid goods having been taken or periſhed in the 

ſeas, both in like manner as aforeſaid, any law, ſtatute, 

or cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding, 8 

Sugar, vocat. brown ſugars and muſcovadoes, 

white ſugars, 

— pannells, 

Melaſſes, | 

Rum, 

Cocoa nuts, 

Coffee, 

Ginger, 

Piemento, 

Limes and oranges. 


1 


35. Provided always, and be it enacted, &c. That i 
all and every ſuch goods or commodities of the growth — goods 
or production of the ſaid United States, as ſhall be im- the regulations 
ported into Great Britain, or any land, iſland, plan- Ds 
tation, or territory as aforeſaid, and which ſhall either 
be lodged in warehouſes as aforeſaid, or otherwiſe; and 
all and every ſuch goods or commodities of the growth, 
production, or manufacture of Great Britain, or any 


land, 


— — — Cs 
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bad, and, territory or;plantation as aforeſild, and | 


which are reſpectively ſubject and liable to duties of 


' © Exciſe and cuſtoms on the importation or exportation 


thereof, ſhall be ſubject and liable to the ſame; 
and to be applied to the ſame uſes and purpoſes, 
and to be managed and collected by the ſame per- 
ſons, and in the ſame manner, and to be ſubject 
and liable to all and every the ſame rules, entries, 
reſtrictions, regulations, limitations, penalties, and 
forfeitutes, as are in, and by this, or any other 
act of Parliament, by which the ſaid duties, or any of 
them are granted for ſuch uſes or purpoſes, particularly 
deſcribed, appointed, limited, and enaRed, fave and 
except in the particular inftances herein mentioned, 
and provided for, and to be applied to the ſame, 


— — — 1. 3 — = — 


